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INTRODUCTION 


In January of this year I was in California. Three 
months before I had seen the children in my Essex 
village walking from school with gas-masks in their 
hands. It was pleasant to turn my back on’ the 
frontier jealousies of Europe for a little while and 
enjoy the mighty sweeps of the Pacific Ocean and 
the burning sun. The anxieties of the Poles, the 
dying words of the Pope, and the fears of the 
Albanians and the Greeks were no more than 
paragraphs in the American newspapers. Pessi- 
mists warned me that I could not take the peace 
of the Pacific for granted: the Japanese were on the 
other side. But ignorance saved me from knowing 
the extent of this danger. 

At that time, the people of the United States had 
not recovered from their surprise over Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s flight to Munich and his Pax Umbrellica. 
It was not possible to explain or enlighten them as 
to his purpose. When the subject came into con- 
versation, in Michigan, Kentucky, or Oregon, I was 
made to feel that I belonged to a weakened country. 
It was curious to find, almost everywhere, a stout 
conviction that Britain’s salvation lay in the hands 
of Mr. Anthony Eden and that Mr. Chamberlain 
had humiliated us and helped us one more step 
towards being a second-class power. Somebody 
said to me, cynically, ‘“He has plunged you from 
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the heights of glory to the depths of humiliation 
without the usual interlude of decadence to which 
I have been looking forward all my life.” 

I travelled from the snow-covered streets of 
Detroit to the sunny banks of the Rio Grande; even 
as far as Monterrey, in Mexico, where the air 
smelled of Nazi propaganda. I travelled from cold 
Seattle to warm San Diego and from Los Angeles 
in the west to the banks of the James River in the 
east, where the English landed in Shakespeare’s 
day. Everywhere, this depressing campaign beat 
against me. I began to believe that I belonged 
to a fading country. The affection and regard for 
England had not weakened, but the Americans 
were alarmed over our future. I arrived in 
Washington and the angers of Europe came nearer. 
I talked with Mr. Roosevelt, but even in the White 
House there seemed to be dark shadows from War- 
saw, Prague, and Budapest. I moved on and at 
last I stood in a storm on the shores of the Atlantic. 
The sea was sullen and grey. It lashed Atlantic 
City with stupendous waves and the wind moaned. 
Europe was near. I crossed the Atlantic and 
found Southampton as grey and sullen as the 
American coast had been. Then I went to London 
and saw the lacerated lawns in the parks and the - 
men still digging trenches. Then to my house in 
Essex where a sense of proportion came back to me. 
The vicar had dug a trench so big, I was told, the 
whole village could hide in it. On the first day a 
man was waiting with gas-masks for my servants: 
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I refused to have one. I do not know why, for I 
am not brave. I think that I hated the implication 
of taking the little brown box to my room. 

There were letters, and among them were two 
from Roumania. One friend, who had lived in 
England, wrote to me: “I wish you could come out 
here and write something to let English people 
know how desperate our position is becoming. The 
German propaganda is insidious and at any 
moment we may have to sign an agreement with 
them and this will be a disaster.” The next one 
was more pugnacious. “You have lost your Czech 
allies and very soon, you'll lose us.”’ 

I had watched the signs of German penetration 
when I was in Bucarest a year ago and on my 
return to England in February of 1938 I had tried 
to stir some interest among the officials I met. A 
lethargic young man in the Foreign Office and a 
discouraging letter from the British Council made 
me feel that it was of no use. 

At that time, the need for a closer bond between 
Britain and Roumania was obvious to anybody who 
had ever studied a map. I went again to a respon- 
sible official and explained the obvious: that the 
conquest of Roumania by Herr Hitler, even 
through trade agreements, would clear his way to 
the Black Sea and then to the Dardanelles and the 
Mediterranean. His answer was, “You see, the 
Roumanians do not seem to realise that we have 
sO many countries to worry about.” The remark 
was priggish and stupid. There were many scholars 
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in England who knew ten times as much as I did 
about Roumania and perhaps it was impertinent 
of me to interfere. So I allowed my enthusiasm to 
rest and I went about my business. 

Months passed and Queen Marie of Roumania 
died. I had been allowed to see her several times 
during my stay in Bucarest and, like every other 
man who was admitted to her confidence, I had 
left the golden rooms of Cotroceni with my faith 
fortified and with a fragmentary heart. Her last 
words, sent to me in a note before I left Bucarest 
were, | 


‘““Always write kindly of my adopted country. 
Roumania needs friends. Come here often and try to 
understand it.” 


These sentences occurred to me as I read my 
letters from Roumania on my return from America. 
I know that there are many good books on Roumania 
by men of Professor R. W. Seton-Watson’s scholar- 
ship. But I feel that I have something of my own 
to say about the country, to a wider and less- 
informed mass of people who still talk of Roumania 
as “one of those Balkan countries” and who do 
not realise that if she goes to war, she will suffer 
the same melancholy heroism as in the last war, 
when she had none of the public sympathy 
which was given to the Belgians. Sweeping these 
nobler considerations aside, it is important also for 
British people to realise that if Roumania were 
conquered, British interests in all the East would 
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be imperilled: the interests of the Levant and even 
beyond the Suez Canal. 

During my first visit to Bucarest, I had kept a 
diary. I decided to make one more journey to 
Roumania and write this small book, incorporating 
my earlier diary. It is my effort to show my 
devotion to the Roumanian people who have always 
been so kind to me, It is also an effort to explath 
the great achievement of King Carol to English 
readers and, in a measure, to keep my promise to 
Queen Marie that I would always “‘write kindly” 
of her adopted country and explain its needs to the 
British and American people. 

Hector BoLirHo 

Hempstead, 

Essex, 


1939 


ROUMANIA 
UNDER KING CAROL 


Chapter I 
ROU MANIA: MONARCHY AND KING CAROL 


THERE are five reasons why Roumania should excite 
the interest and friendship of British people. The 
first of these is not likely to affect the arguments’ of 
this book or the tides of international policy since 
it merely shows that there was a faint bond between 
the two countries even before the Roman invasion. 
Professor Romulus Vuia, of Cluj, says that excava- 
tions in Roumania show that pewter was carried 
from Britain to his country during the Bronze Age, 
about 1800 B.c. 

There are many proofs of ties between the 
Roumanians (then Dacians) and Britons during 
the time of the Roman Empire. Indeed, during 
Hadrian’s rule, there were as many Roumanians 
in Britain as there are in 1939. During the Roman 
occupation, a cohort of Dacians was stationed at 
Amboglanna (Birdoswald!) and as each soldier 
served twenty years or more and married and settled 
down when his term was ended, it is reasonable to 
search for signs of their life in Britain. Inscriptions 
on stone show that one of them, named Dece- 
balus, was stationed here; also a centurion, Aelius 
Dida, a Dacian name. There are evidences of 
British soldiers being in Roumania about the same 
time. Inscriptions revealed by Professor Daicoviciu, 

1 See Appendix I. 
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also of Cluj, show that there were three cohorts of 
Britons, numbering 2,500 men in Dacia. It is not 
fantastic to suppose that some of these were hardy 
Scots who married and settled in Transylvania. It 
is interesting to realise that nowhere else between 
Roumania and Scotland can you find the bagpipes, 
a form of the sword dance, and the haggis. 

The second call upon our imagination comes 
towards the end of the last century when a daughter 
of the Duke of Edinburgh and a granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria married the Crown Prince of 
Roumania. She became Queen Marie of Roumania 
and it was through her brilliance and ambition that 
so much attention was given to herremote Danubian 
country before 1914. It was largely because of her 
insistence that Roumania became Britain’s ally in 
the Great War. She gives us a second reason for 
caring about Roumania. The associations of the 
War and the promises which we shared in our 
common victory give us the third reason. But these 
are purely historical considerations and they are 
not likely to influence the bargaining between 
nations and the alliance between armies which 
may be necessary before Europe settles down to her 
next spell of peace. 

The fourth and fifth reasons are lively and 
independent of historical charm. King Carol II, 
who is a greater leader than the West yet realises, 
has already shown that the renaissance for which 
he is working, the emancipation of his brave, good 
peasants through education and natural growth 
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towards prosperity, is wholly acceptable to the 
British mind. He is not trying to impose imported 
culture upon them. He is genuinely fond of them. 
The fact shines out of his conversation. Nor is he 
making them into a genteel class with snippets of 
superficial culture. He is developing their natural 
qualities and bringing them some reward for 
their history of courage and their fierce natidnal 
independence, which has survived invasion upon 
invasion since Roman times. For those who have 
watched the King’s experiments in education and 
his work among the peasants it is clear that this 
part of his policy should be near to the British 
heart. 

The fifth reason lies nearer to the British pocket 
and is likely to become the most powerful of all now 
that the moment has come to distribute our pro- 
tection among the smaller powers. If Roumania 
is again overrun by sturdy military forces, the way 
will be clear to the Black Sea, to the south, and 
to Turkish waters, through the Dardanelles and 
into the Mediterranean. If this happened, Herr 
Hitler could refresh his appetite for territory, for the 
way to half the world would be open to him. 

Roumania is, therefore, the key to Britain’s for- 
tunes in the East and if part of the Berlin-Rome 
axis plan is to bring about a meeting of German 
and Italian forces in the Mediterranean, then 
Britain’s future in this part of the world is a melan- 
choly prospect. She has already allowed the 
grass to grow under her feet in waiting so long 
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that Roumania was obliged to make a trade agree- 
ment with Germany. It is gratifying, even this 
late, that she has made it part of her policy to defend 
the integrity of Roumania against the tide of 
Germany’s army. 

Roumania’s problems of to-day are too pressing 
for us to go deeply into her history. King Carol 
dominates the modern scene so completely that one 
has to search diligently for signs of the past in 
Bucarest. The army, the youth movement, com- 
merce, education, publishing, architecture, and 
social work all show his influence: the influence ofa 
young monarch who still seems to be misunderstood 
in other countries, because of the early chapters of 
his story. But this misunderstanding is passing, 
before the overwhelming evidence of his achieve- 
ment as a successful ““domestic”’ sovereign. I once 
asked him, ““Do you object to this description?” 
He said, ““No, providing the circumstances of the 
next few years permit me to go on with my plans, 
I suppose that I will become more and more a 
‘domestic sovereign,’ as you describe me.”’ 


For the past few years, we have been so abashed 
before the iron splendour of the dictators that few 
of us have had time to give a thought to the survival . 
of monarchy in Europe. A diversion on this theme 
may be interesting since an entirely new conception 
of monarchy has been built up in Europe during the 
past century, and since the sovereigns who still hold 
their crowns are mostly young men with the solid, 
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constructive, schoolmasterish blood of Coburg in 
their veins. 

There are few remarks more trite and yet com- 
forting than, “Great minds don’t always think 
alike.”” Some years ago, Mr. H. G. Wells said 
that “the stuffing’ had been ‘knocked out of 
Princes.’’ About the same time, Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton said that he “guessed”’ that “‘the most popular 
institution left is the monarchy.” Both wrote of 
monarchy as a survival from the past. What is 
much more interesting at this ttme, when monarchy 
may have to face the acid examination of the 
dictators, is the new conception of monarchy 
represented in these young Kings of Great Britain, 
the Belgians, Roumania, Bulgaria, and Greece: 
kings who possess the solid virtues which Prince 
Albert and his uncle, Prince Leopold, brought out 
of Coburg a hundred or more years ago. The boy 
King of Yugoslavia can be added to this list for, 
through his mother, he is descended from the Duke 
of Edinburgh who was Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

It cannot be merely accident that has kept this 
strain of blood alive in the courts of Europe while 
so many royal houses have been either swept aside 
or turned into a background for the experiments of 
dictators. Bismarck gloomily described Coburg as 
the “Royal stud farm of Europe.’”’ For some reason 
which escapes us, this little principality in the heart 
of Thiiringia, with a population to be compared 
with the town of Reading, installed its princes in 
half the courts of Europe. Coburg was a great 
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school of Liberalism and the descendants of the 
Prince Consort and of King Leopold of the Belgians 
were well drilled in this new conception of monarchy. 
Most of them have brought certain set qualities of 
character to their work: qualities which were lacking 
in those royal houses which have been engulfed in 
the changes of this century. It seems that these 
qualities are simplicity of character, a desire for 
domestic happiness on the solid family plan, and 
moral courage. 

No living monarch reveals the character inherited 
from his ancestors as clearly as King Carol. Most 
writers like to insist upon his Hohenzollern blood. 
I see little sign of it, except that he is strong-willed 
and that he likes uniforms. Others write of his 
Russian blood. I see little sign of that either, 
except that he is devoted to the ritual of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. He is much too intelligent and 
aware of the mood of his time to try to hide behind 
the divine right of Kings or permit a terrible gap 
between himself and his people; the gap which 
brought disaster to the Romanoffs. I have talked 
to him six or seven times and I presume to feel 
that there is now no need to expect only inter- 
national affairs and politics in these audiences. 
We have talked of music, pictures, history, and. 
travel and, from my long study of the Prince 
Consort’s life, I feel more and more convinced 
that the compelling forces in King Carol’s mind 
are strangely similar to those which inspired Prince 
Albert, when he assumed the frightening duty of 
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helping Queen Victoria to rule her Empire. King 
Carol revealed this in one phrase. When I asked 
him what he would wish to be if he were not a 
monarch, he snapped out his answer, ‘‘A school- 
master.” This is the Prince Consort, born in 
Coburg, through and through. 

King Carol does not reveal the ardent reformer 
immediately. His facade may be as Hohenzollern 
as so many British writers have declared. “J am a 
soldier and that is the Hohenzollern in me,” he 
said, the first day I was allowed to speak with him. 
But there is more to find, and much to like. His 
exile and his great conflicts of character have made 
him sensitive. Instead of hardening him, his 
experiences have made him infinitely conscious of 
the needs of others. One great quality he has. He 
is grateful. It has often been said that monarchs 
cannot afford to be grateful; that they must use the 
devotion of their friends only to build up the struc- 
ture of their individual power. ‘To serve royalty is 
a lonely, unprofitable affair, and there are few less 
melancholy figures in society than those whose 
beloved royal patron has died, leaving them bereft 
of the borrowed importance and splendour in which 
they lived. Even Queen Marie, King Carol’s 
mother, who was kind to all suffering creatures, 
once admitted to a distressed and loyal subject 
who came to her, “‘You see, the pity of it is that we 
cannot always be grateful.” 

King Carol may be ruthless with his political 
leaders and he may place the broad cause of his 
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country before the sensibilities or concerns of any 
one subject in that country. He was ruthless with 
Goga: he was ruthless with Codreanu’s life and, 
when Calinescu was so brutally assassinated, he 
was quick in ordering punishment of the murderers, 
and their followers. His courage grows with dis- 
aster. The King admitted this cold disregard for 
personal feelings of politicians when he said, in 
January of 1938, of Goga’s Government, “It is 
my Government and it must have my approval. 
The day I am not satisfied with its conduct of 
affairs I shall require a change.”! The penalties 
and responsibilities of monarchy justify and demand 
this clearness of purpose. But, behind the proud, 
tall figure, wearing the cloak of Michael the Brave, 
there is a man who has never forgotten his years of 
exile and those who gave him devotion during that 
time. I once spoke to him of a certain officer whom 
I had met and liked in Bucarest. King Carol 
leaned across the table and with a sad and charming 
expression on his face he said, “I am grateful to 
him. When I was away from Roumania, he 
crossed the border into Poland once every week and 
wrote a letter to me. That I shall never forget.” 

There is no need to bring in any sentimental 
incidents to make King Carol seem human. There 
is no need to describe him patting peasant children 
on the head or giving bread to the poor. The 
foundation of his strength is character: character 


1 In an interview with A. L. Easterman, published in the Daily Herald, 
January roth, 1938. 
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all the more powerful because it has been built up 
through great unhappiness and loneliness. From 
these experiences he has emerged a noble-hearted 
man. 

The first time I talked with the King at any 
length was in Bucarest: one cold January evening 
when his work for the day was ended. The big 
desk was clear of papers and the telephones wére 
blissfully quiet. The room was not vast, but it was 
personal and comfortable. On the table were 
photographs of his mother and his son. Through 
that royal gift of memory which baffles me, he 
recalled every circumstance of the first afternoon 
when I had the honour of meeting him in London. 
He said, “‘Well, my day’s work is more or less 
ended. I specially chose this hour so that we could 
talk quietly.””, He seemed to put aside his quick, 
efficient manner for a moment as he said, “You 
know, I enjoy being a king. I like my work. 
Just as a doctor would enjoy his profession, 
welcoming the difficulties for their own sake, as 
experience. I can really say that I am happy in 
being a king.”’ 

I asked, ‘‘If it were not for the incessant political 
difficulties, what would you say was the theme of 
your ambition as a king. Where does your enjoy- 
ment lie?”’ 

King Carol placed his finger-tips together, in the 
approved way of a thinker and then said, slowly, 
*“My chief interest lies in the peasants of Roumania. 
Yes, the peasants. For six hundred years they have 
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retained their freedom against invaders. The 
character of the peasants in Roumania is my 
greatest asset as a king. The character which has 
come to them through these six hundred years now 
needs the addition of culture and a higher standard 
of living. If I were free to care for them alone, 
that would be my ambition. To leave the peasants 
richer in culture . . . that is all.” 

The King added, with a smile, “‘I suppose that is 
what you describe as the Coburg in me. Schools, 
physical culture, sport, health . . . that is what I 
like to organise.” 

It was natural for me to think of his great- 
grandfather, sitting at a window at Balmoral, 
planning the Great Exhibition, or at Windsor, 
drawing up his celebrated scheme for the re- 
organisation of Cambridge University. 

I wish to devote a later chapter to King Carol’s 
greatest achievement: the creation of the youth 
movement and his plan for sending university 
students among the peasants in the summer, to 
help them. On this first afternoon, he told me one 
story which showed that his use of the words, 
“Schools, physical culture, sport, and health,’ was 
sincere. He said, “There is a village in Tran- 
sylvania where the peasants were flooded out every 
winter by a stream. They lost their houses and their 
fields were spoiled, but they would do nothing about 
it. They said that it was the responsibility of the 
State. Last year, a party of university students 
went there and began to build a dam to divert the 
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water. At first, the peasants would not help them. 
Then, when they saw that the youths from the city 
could work, they fell to and worked with them. Now 
the village is safe. That is what I wish to see happen 
in my country, and I believe that the ruler of a 
country like Roumania can best prove himself by 
creating . . . yes, that is the work I like, creating 
the peaceful, safe life of his people, in these small 
but permanent ways.” 

Bucarest was not a very efficient city when I first 
went there. In a year, there are signs of change, 
but the lazy air of the East seems to blow as far as 
the Calea Victoriei, where Bucarest society walks 
leisurely. Letters take four days to cross the city, 
telephone messages fade upon the air and clocks 
work upon the principle that it is useless having 
two clocks if they both tell the same time. In a 
year, there are welcome signs of the triumph of 
dull Western exactitude over this attractive lassitude 
of the East. The inspiration of the change is King 
Carol’s palace. The lazy east wind stops and dies 
at his door. It is almost amusing to experience the 
change in tempo immediately one has left the street 
and entered the palace. To begin with, an English 
butler receives one, with brisk certainty and with 
an encouraging remark about Kew in lilac-time. 
The clocks are right, the lift works and the ink- 
pots are filled. One knows that punctuality and 
efficiency are afoot and that the lazy habits of the 
outside world must be forgotten. The palace is 
impersonal, except for the room in which King 
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Carol works. This is because he lives in a small 
house in the garden, with Prince Michael. Like 
his great-grandfather again, he agrees that “food 
always tastes better in small houses.” 

At the end of my first audience with King Carol, 
I withdrew and he followed me into the passage. 
I stood aside to allow him to pass. He revealed a 
great deal as he said, “Now I go to my little house 
-and join my son.” Dismissing the gilt vastness of 
the palace with a gesture, he said, “‘Remember that 
I did not build it. Good evening.” 
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THE sparse aristocracy of Roumania does not play 
a great part in the Government. The sons of 
noble families have to compete on equal terms 
with the educated peasants for all official appoint- 
ments. King Carol has made no attempt to 
cajole this class or to build up a court of leisured 
and elegant people. Indeed, he has no court in 
the social sense of the word. He has an office and 
a diligent staff. It is an indication of what he 
requires from those who serve him that they all 
seem happy, spontaneous men. His equerries and 
secretaries are efficient and they all have a sense 
of humour. 

By the constitution, Roumania is made up of 
a King, a Crown Prince and, of all the others, a 
tremendous democracy from which any man may 
rise to power in the army, distinction in politics or 
to the favour of the King. This is not a dreamy 
boast, for the officers of the army include trades- 
men’s sons and even the first generation of sons of 
peasants. Within the limitations of human nature, 
Roumania is comparatively a democratic country, 
ruled by a king who is invested with unusual powers 
for a monarch of the twentieth century. 

It is of the peasants that the King talks, and after 
you have found your feet, it is of the peasants that 
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you think when you consider the strength of 
Roumania. They are a great, shrewd people, 
belonging to their earth with the deep roots of 
ancient trees. Their history lies in their eyes. 
There is something of the resignation of the East 
in the still, patient stare with which they look 
at you but, in a second, this might give way to 
bubbling laughter. 


A Roumanian friend of mine, driving with me 
one day in London, passed a carpet shop. He started 
forward in the cab and stared at the window. He 
said, “You know, I think that I love rugs more 
than pictures or furniture.’’ Then he fell to delving 
into the reason, “I think that it is because, as a 
people, we have never collected furniture or built 
great houses. A tradition of invasion has left us 
with a kind of gipsy quality. We are prepared to 
roll our possessions into a rug and send our women 
and children off to the mountains.”’ This has been 
true of the Roumanians from the beginning. It 
is interesting to trace the story of the woven rug, 
in the eastern countries. Vienna is the first place, 
as you travel east, where the people consider their 
rugs so precious that they hang them on the walls 
of their rooms. You are already moving near to. 
the nomad people who have never found life 
secure enough to justify the gathering of great, 
solid possessions about them. For them, “the 
might of design’”’ and “the mystery of colour’”’ have 
been expressed in woven, movable objects, and in 
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some parts of Roumania rugs have been so much 
respected that they have been used as symbols in 
the churches. There are the famous Sieben Biirgen 
rugs which were woven in Persia for the wealthy 
families of Transylvania and hung over their pews 
in the churches. In time of invasion, these rugs 
were quickly carried to the hills. As late as {840 
this was the custom. I have met a Roumanian 
woman who told me that in her grandmother’s 
day, when invaders came, the carts were quickly 
lined with the precious rugs and there the children 
were placed, with the boxes of beautiful Roumanian 
jewels: another portable form of riches which they 
were able to save. 

When you come to the dangerous, unsettled 
earth south of Turkey, the tents of woven goat-hair 
and the pleasant rugs spread beneath them are all 
that the nomad possesses, except his camel saddle 
and his gun. Here, as in all Moslem countries, 
the rug becomes the symbol of prayer. The last 
fine expression of beauty is given to the weaving 
of the rug which the sheik spreads upon the sand 
in the cool evening, to bow towards Mecca. 

When I was in Bucarest in March of this year: 
when the Hungarians were mobilised on the border 
and war was. in the air, the old custom came to 
life again. I met a friend in Bucarest who told me 
that a few days before, when the danger of invasion 
was realised, he hurried to his house near the 
frontier, rolled up his rugs and brought them 
into Bucarest. 
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In the past, it was to the Carpathians that the 
Roumanians escaped with their rugs and their 
jewels. The mountains still hold the secret of their 
strength as a people. For they have been a people, 
defined and unique, from the beginning. The 
mighty white recesses of the Carpathians, the 
facades of ancient rock, the deep, echoing caves 
with the drip, drip of water that has fallen there 
since the beginning of time: the Carpathians in the 
winter, terrible with storms and allowing life only 
to the strong and the brave; the Carpathians in the 
summer, when the snow hollows of the winter are 
filled with sweet grass and when the sun soothes 
the wounds of the thunder and the rain. It is here 
that the essence of Roumanian life has been 
preserved since the beginning. 

As far back as you can go, you will read of the 
Dacians, whose blood, afterwards mixed with that 
of the Romans, has remained dominant in Rou- 
mania. They were a pastoral and agricultural 
people. They were prosperous, with their grain 
and their cattle, their rock-salt and their gold: so 
prosperous that the Romans were jealous and, 
under Trajan’s orders, the legions came and they 
humiliated Dacia into being a province. The 
Dacians retreated to the mountains. There they 
waited: waited while the Romans made the earth 
more prosperous still, until it was called Dacia Felix. 
They waited too when the Barbarians came from 
Asia and compelled the Romans to realise that 
it was no longer worth while defending the land. 
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So the Roman legions withdrew and the Barbarians 
used the earth. 

For many centuries, the Dacians were lost. No 
book can tell their story. They clung to their 
freedom: they clung to life and to their pure origin, 
lost in the vast spaces of the Carpathians. It was 
not until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries that 
they ventured forth, when the Barbarians withdrew 
from Dacia. They prospered again but their dress 
and their habits and their stories were the same as 
those taken into the mountains by their ancestors 
hundreds of years before. 

Then came the Turks, on their way to the rich 
empires of the West. They laid the southern 
country bare, with their pillaging and their hungry 
armies. The Roumanians fired their houses and 
their crops and once more, they rolled up their rugs 
and retreated to the mountains. And when the 
Turkish menace had passed, they were no sooner 
settled upon their earth again when the Russians 
came into the country, on their way to Constanti- 
nople. Once more, the land had to suffer from the 
appetite and the battles of their neighbours. Then 
the Austrians and Turks fought their wars and 
again the Roumanians burned down their wooden 
houses and carried their possessions into the 
Carpathians. 

This has been their story, from the beginning. It 
was not until 1918 that the peasants of Roumania 
were gathered together; when Dacia Felix became 
true again. Only once before had a hero arisen to 
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bind them together. During the time of Michael 
the Brave the people were able to experience the 
joy of being united, for a short time. The Rou- 
manians whom you see working in the fields have 
not changed in character, nor are their eyes less 
fixed and calm, because of what they have seen since 
1918. Before I left London on my last journey to 
Roumania, a man gave me a box of matches and 
said, “‘Here, set the oil wells on fire with these if 
the Germans cross the border while you are there. 
It has always been a habit with the Roumanians, 
you know, to fire their possessions and make for the 
mountains.” 

I am only certain that if the ancient strength of 
the Roumanian peasant is to be preserved, it will 
not be by treaties or compromise that it will be 
done. They have suffered invasion before, but they 
have never suffered the humiliation of losing their 
identity, as they would do if they signed away their 
birthright and forgot that the true guardian of 
their bodies and their souls 1s still waiting patiently, 
among the awful peaks of the Carpathians, where 
none but the brave may survive, but then, with 
honour. 
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THE JEWS, UNDER GOGA AND TO-DAY 


Rovumania’s problem with minorities, mostly Jews 
and Hungarians, cannot be compared with the cir- 
cumstances which led up to the German occupation 
of Sudetenland.. Except in rare circumstances, 
there are not great blocks of Jews in the country. 
They are distributed evenly among the population. 
One statesman to whom I spoke tried to explain to 
me that the Jews present a social and not a racial 
problem for Roumania. This is half true, but anti- 
Semitic feeling is strong in the cities, although I do 
not imagine that the Roumanian character would 
resort to cruelty and baiting of the Jews unless 
inspired by external forces. From what one observes 
and hears of Jewish life in England, I should 
imagine the anti-Semitism of Bucarest to be no 
stronger than it is in some parts of the East End 
of London. 

As in other countries, the Jews in Roumania have 
done the trading and banking, legal work and the 
practice of medicine, for many years. They formed 
an artificial bourgeoiste in a country otherwise free 
of a middle class. This was all right in the old days 
when the peasants had no book-learning and were 
contented to stay on the land. But these peasant 
aristocrats now have the problem of what to do 
with their sons. They cannot all find a living on 
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the precious pocket-handkerchief of earth which 
belongs to the family. In many cases the little 
farms have already been divided among the 
sons, but this could not happen again, with a 
third generation. King Carol’s great educational 
schemes have been the immediate solution. A new 
bourgeoisie has sprung up from the sons of the 
peasants who have studied medicine, law and 
engineering. There are numbers of young men in 
Bucarest, linguists, mathematicians and economists, 
who are naturally invading this world which was 
the province of the Jews. Here is the rub. The 
young educated Roumanians bring the strong 
national traditions of the peasantry into the towns 
and they resent hotly the Jews who still hold the 
positions for which they have been trained. 

There are certain unique circumstances to be 
taken into consideration in judging Roumania’s 
Jewish problem. In England, we are inclined to 
look upon our successful Jews and wonder why 
their brethren have not been absorbed into the life 
of other countries with equal benefit to the com- 
munity. There is a slight oriental twist to the 
Jewish problem in Roumania which we do not 
understand. Also, the proportion of Jews to the 
population makes their problem different. In a 
population of 7,000,000 before the Great War, 
Roumania had 550,000 Jews. It was after the 
War that they were. given political rights and em- 
powered to own land, for the first time. Roumania 
was grateful for their loyalty and this was their 
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reward. But with the end of the War, the propor- 
tion of Jews changed to alarming figures, through 
the annexation of Bukovina, Bessarabia and Tran- 
sylvania. In the moment when the population of 
the country leapt from 7,000,000 to 17,000,000, 
the Jewish population became about 650,000. 
To-day, with a population of 20,000,000, Roumania 
has to carry almost one million Jews, making five 
per cent of the population. 

Also, one must consider these figures beside the 
statistics of other countries. Of the 40,000,000 
people in Great Britain, only 500,000 are Jews. 
Italy has only 120,000 Jews in her population of 
37,000,000. 

During my first visit to Bucarest, Octavian Goga’s 
government was in power: one of the shortest and 
strangest governments ever countenanced by King 
Carol. At that time, anti-Semitic temperature was 
high in Roumania and the Iron Guard, nurtured on 
Nazi propaganda and money, was strong enough to 
be disturbing. It is the general belief that King 
Carol realised that the only way to reveal the weak- 
ness of Goga and his anti-Semites was to give them 
a short term of power which would destroy them. 
If this was his purpose, it succeeded. I stayed in 
Bucarest during the worst month of the attacks 
upon the Jews. Goga, a poet confused by political 
ambitions, was able to humiliate the Jews according 
to the ancient methods, but he was not able to solve 
their unhappy condition. He suppressed news- 
papers owned by Jews and took the free railway 
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passes from Jewish journalists. Jews were not 
allowed to sell alcohol on the plea that in the 
country districts, they foisted inferior liquor upon 
the peasants. 

In the towns, 14°3 per cent of the population 
were Jews during Goga’s time, and only 1:6 of the 
rural population. Half the doctors were Jews and 
25 per cent of the journalists. 

In an interesting report on the Jewish problem 
in Roumania which has come into the author’s 
hands, the following figures are given. The report 
was prepared by an official of the Roumanian 
Government : 


‘In Bucarest, out of a total of 3,475 lawyers, 
1,390 are Jews. Out of a total of 14,300 bank 
clerks, 11,200 are Jews. Out of a total of 
258,000 commercial employees in all Roumania, 
173,000 are Jews. In Bucarest, out of a total 
of 35 billion lei invested in building construction 
between 1925 and 1936, 29 billion lei belonged 
to the Jews. In all Roumania, out of a total of 
1,015 limited companies, representing an invest- 
ment of 294 billion lei, the Jews control 65 per 
cent of the capital and 85 per cent of the manage- 
ment. Out ofa total of 1,370 industrial concerns, 
representing an investment of 5,300 million lei, 
the Jews control 971 concerns with a capital of 
3,700 million lei.”’ 


King Carol admitted the problem in an interview 
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with Mr. A. L. Easterman, during the January 
of Goga’s strange government. The King said of 
Goga’s policy, ““The question of the Jews in Rou- 
mania is the principal factor in the situation. It 
cannot be denied that there is a strong anti-Semitic 
feeling in the country. That is an old question in our 
history. The measure to be taken to deal with it is on 
the principle of revision of Roumanian citizenskip 
for those Jews who entered the country after the War. 
What happened was something in the nature of an 
invasion of Galician and Russian Jews who came 
in illegally. ‘Their number has been exaggerated; 
some say aS many as 800,000, but the maximum 
was about 250,000, who invaded the villages and 
are not a good element.’’ King Carol offered this 
argument in excuse for the prejudiced treatment 
of the “invading’”’ Jews. “Can people be regarded 
as good citizens who entered the country by fraud?”’ 
He was referring to the numbers of Jews who 
passed into Roumania with transit visas and never 
left again. The King promised that those Jews who 
lived in Roumania before the War would remain 
untouched, but that the invaders (and evaders of 
the Roumanian laws) could not be allowed to have 
political rights. ‘““There is no question of expul- 
sion,” he said. And he explained what the British 
newspapers did not admit at that time, when there 
was so much indignation over Goga’s tactics, that 
“the Jews concerned, the invaders, do not come 
within the minority treaties, which apply only to 
citizens of legally transferred territories, as the result 
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of the War.” That was King Carol’s mild and 
reasonable view. 

I had a very different view from Octavian Goga, 
whom I met twice in Bucarest, during January 
1938. After my second talk with him, I wrote in 
my diary: 


‘““To-day I sat in the office of the Prime Minister 
of Roumania: the poet laureate Octavian Goga, 
who has at last come into power after thirty years 
of eager dreaming and theorising over the art of 
government. As I sat there, listening to his plans 
for ousting the Jews from Roumania, I thought, a 
little incongruously, of Disraeli’s cry that power 
had come to him twenty years too late. The sad 
complaint seemed to fit Octavian Goga’s case. 

“IT met Octavian Goga a few days ago, at a 
luncheon party. I was the only stranger: all the 
others were his friends. He held us in his grip the 
moment he came into the room. Charming, full of 
stories, witty, an idealist, and a companion one 
would choose to dine with, or to talk with. He is 
Roumania’s most distinguished poet. 1 wondered, 
as he talked, whether he could survive the sudden 
transition from theory to practice. I found the 
answer, I think, as I sat with him to-day in his 
office. 

“Outside the Prime Minister’s room was a bedlam 
of officials, flourishing papers, chatting, pushing and 
doing very little. I was shown into Goga’s room. 
I found a tired, eager man, with a charming smile, 
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fine blue eyes, and busy hands that played with a 
fantastic pair of spectacles . . . their rims as thick 
as a fountain-pen. What I wished to know was 
how a poet who had suffered imprisonment for the 
sake of ‘Transylvania, a singer who had tuned his 
harp to sorrow, could suddenly govern a country. 
I put my question and he answered, ‘I keep the 
poet and the politician in separate rooms.’ I asked 
then, ‘Is there a communicating door?’ And he 
answered, ‘Yes, but it is closed. I am two separate 
people. One of fantasy and one of reality. If I 
opened the door, the fantasy might run in and 
confuse the practical. In politics I am essentially a 
realist.’ 

*¢ “Then, sir,’ I asked, “you deal with the problem 
of the Jews as a realist and not as a poet.’ I added, 
‘In England, we have gained much from our Jews. 
We feel that by giving them their self-respect and 
not moving them pathetically, from one stretch of 
earth to another, we have taken them into our life 
and shared our honours with them.’ Mr. Goga 
answered, ‘Yes, I deal with the problem of the Jews 
as a realist and not as a poet.’ I asked him then, 
‘What then is to become of the Jews? They cannot 
be moved about the world forever. Some time 
they must be allowed to take root and grow and 
prosper. Perhaps,’ I suggested, ‘this is a deeper 
question, to be answered from the room of the 
poet.’ 

“No! he said, ‘I will answer from the room of 
the politician.’ Goga then repeated what the King 
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had said of the old and the new Jews. “There are 
two kinds of Jews in Roumania. Those who were 
here before the War and those who came after. 
Roumania cannot hold those who came after. They 
are a vagabond population in search of a ubz bene 
1bt patria, and Roumania has no duties or obliga- 
tions towards them. Any objective Court of Justice 
in the world would see eye to eye with us in this 
matter. The Jews describe themselves as the salt 
of the earth. Our salt is not refined, as yours is in 
England. At the present moment, the dish is too 
salty for Roumanian tastes.’ 

““Goga went on to explain the Jewish problem: 

“* “Those who came before the War began coming 
around 1850. The Jews are a present of the nine- 
teenth century. Barely twenty or thirty years 
elapsed, when political and literary personalities 
began protesting against them. There was a clause 
in the Treaty of Berlin concerning Jews, but 
Roumania never recognised it. The Jews were the 
chief cause of the peasant revolution of 1907: there 
was, in Transylvania, the lumber-trust of the 
Tischler Brothers, and, in Moldavia, an enormous 
Jewish land-trust held by the Fischer Brothers, who 
exploited the peasants. That is why Moldavia was 
then sometimes called, ironically, “Fischer-Land.” 

***T shall now speak of the Jews who came after 
the War. There lies the real Jewish problem in 
Roumania: 

** “There were four invasions of Jews during the 
troubled period which marked the end of the War 
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and the following months. The first was the 
Jewish invasion that followed the Brussiloff attack 
in Galicia, when Jews invaded Transylvania. The 
second was the result of the Communist Béla Kun 
coup in Hungary. The third invasion took place 
during the Russo-Polish war, when great masses 
of Jews asked for transit visas through Roumania. 
The Council of Ministers—of which I was a mem- 
ber—adopted the humanitarian point of view and 
granted the transit vas. The result was that the 
Jews, instead of merely passing, stayed in Roumania. 
The fourth invasion were the poor Jews from Berlin. 

** “I wish I could take you around Bessarabia, the 
north of Moldavia and Bucovina. You would 
understand the right angle of the Jewish problem 
and you would see for yourself why this sort of Jew 
is a dangerous, anti-cultural element.’ 

“I then asked the Prime Minister, ‘You insist 
upon answering only from the room of the politician. 
You insist upon keeping the poet on the other side 
of the closed door. But does it mean that on and 
on, through the centuries, the character and nature 
of the Jews is to be kept bitter by this ceaseless 
moving from one place to another? Would you 
not answer that question for me, from the room of 
the poet?’ 

““Goga replied, at the end of our talk, ‘No, the 
poet has no answer. It is a question for the League 
of Nations.’”’ 


I left the Prime Minister’s office in great distress. 
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To those of us who have Jewish friends, the problem 
of anti-Semitism is perpetually disturbing. En 
masse, Jews are terrifying to me. I have been 
through experiences in Palestine, during celebra- 
tions at Tel Aviv which show that anti-Semitism is 
no more passionate with Aryans than anti-Gentilism 
with the Jews. But the tremendous problem 1s 
not solved by feeling, and, as I walked along the 
streets of Bucarest, realising that I was in a city 
in which the Jews were haunted by hourly fears, I 
began to realise what Charles the First meant at 
Carisbrooke when he said, “‘We bless God we have 
those inward refreshments which the malice of our 
enemies cannot perturb.” The fine sentence has 
always given me pleasure and I wondered, as I 
turned into the Calea Victoriei, if the thousands 
of Jews in Bucarest that night had any “inward 
refreshments” to help them through their anxiety 
over Goga’s next attack upon them. I found 
my answer when I returned to my hotel. There 
was a Jew waiting to see me. He had a fine 
face and there was no complaint in his smile. I 
asked him to dine with me, and this 1s what he 
told me. 

The family of the young Jew lives in Bukovina. 
He could remember his old grandfather, grimly 
Semitic, wearing his long, black cloak, his ringlets 
and his black hat: the mourning of the Jews’ per- 
secution. The old man was the patriarch of a big 
family, a Jew to the core, imposing the weight of 
the past upon his sons and grandsons and forever 
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reminding them of their heritage . . . for what else 
was there for him to speak of to them, since the 
future was an arid plain. The young Jewish 
grandson, so busy in Bucarest, with the clash and 
acid of the city about him, leaned across and de- 
scribed an evening in his grandfather’s house, twenty 
years ago. It was on the eve of Easter, and the old 
Jew had gathered his family about him and they 
had eaten their Passover bread, in silence. As was 
the custom, the youngest boy, my companion at 
dinner, asked his grandfather why they should eat 
different food upon this night and why the habits 
of the house should be changed on this one day. 
Then the old man told him, for the first time, in 
Hebrew, the story of the Jews coming out of Egypt. 

As I listened, I remembered a Saturday morning 
on the shore of Lake Galilee, when I went into 
a dusty little synagogue and saw the old Jews 
mumbling their prayers. And I remembered Jews 
wailing against the wall in Jerusalem; Jews in their 
tattered purple cloaks, pressing their lips against 
the hot, venerable stone of the temple. 

When the young Jew finished his story, he said, 
“So I always dine alone in Bucarest on Easter Eve, 
to remember what my grandfather told me.” It 
seemed that he had the “inward refreshments”’ so 
necessary to him at that time. 


King Carol’s patience was rewarded. The con- 
fusion that fell about Goga’s ears destroyed him, 
and he fell from power. There seemed to be an 
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awful moral in this story of a great poet who will be 
remembered, not for the beauty he spun or the 
ideals he wrote into his verse, but as a statesman 
who failed in that long, sad procession of governors 
who have tried to solve the ancient problem of 
the Jews by expulsion and persecution. 

The rigid policy of Goga’s government is not 
forgotten in England. When I was in the United 
States, I also found people who questioned King 
Carol’s motives, for Goga’s actions were given 
hundreds of columns in the newspapers. The ex- 
planation of the unusual period of Goga’s persecu- 
tion of the Jews lies in King Carol’s patience. He 
has twice insisted upon this theme in talking to me, 
and he once said to Princess Marthe Bibesco, 
*‘When one is King, one learns to be patient. My 
way is by slow and well-tried effort, rather than 
impulsive rushing.” It was this patience which 
guided him in allowing Goga to have his day. 
With no opportunity of entering the arena, Goga 
was a possible champion in the eyes of the people. 
King Carol gave him his opportunity, proved his 
pathetic weakness to the Roumanians and, when 
the time came, went on with his calm duty of ruling 
the country. 

In fact, this was a clever move on the part of 
King Carol. He proved, whether intentionally or 
not, what he said to Mr. Easterman in his talk with 
him in January, “‘Because of parties and politics in 
this country, the Sovereign is the only stable element 
which can keep a strict line between them.” One 
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trembles to think of what would have happened in 
Roumania if Goga had been in power, without 
King Carol to curb his whimsical conception of 
government. As I was in Bucarest at the time, I 
learned all the more the advantages of mon- 
archy through what I saw. The political parties 
wrangled; they. suspected and they mistrusted. 
They spent all their energies in hanging on to ’the 
raft of office and they had none left for navigating 
it. King Carol remained at his desk. It was from 
him that the schemes for education came. He held 
the calm institutions of Roumania in his hands 
and halved the disaster. 

This episode in King Carol’s reign is interesting, 
as a revelation of what one might describe as 
the continuity of government, in the hands of a 
sovereign. Politicians wrestle with the problem of 
the moment and they usually succeed only in rela- 
tion to that moment. A sovereign accumulates ex- 
perience, and if he is a man of vision and character, 
he sees the problems of the moment in relation to 
both the past and the future. Benjamin Disraeli 
realised this great quality in Queen Victoria when 
he wrote to her, “Your Majesty’s life has been 
passed in constant communication with great men 
.... this rare and choice experience must give your 
Majesty an advantage in judgment which few living 
persons and probably no living princes can rival.” 
King Carol carried his country over the rapids 
of Goga’s experiment and, at the right moment, 
he decided, as Queen Victoria once decided about 
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Mr. Gladstone, that he needed “a very long rest.” 
Goga retired to his “very long rest.”” and King 
Carol proceeded to lighten the merciless burden of 
the Jews. 

On February 27th, 1938, a few days after Goga’s 
retirement, it was announced from Bucarest that 
there was a “relaxation of the anti-Jewish measures” 
and that “hundreds of Jews have given up the idea 
of emigration.” Jews were given permits to work, 
hundreds of wine and spirit licences were restored 
to them, and “the disabilities imposed on Jewish 
lawyers, doctors and _ engineers,’ were partly 
abolished. 

It was true that King Carol had been patient. His 
sense of timing over the Goga regime was masterly. 
When I went to Bucarest a year later, I talked with 
two members of the Government and I was pleased 
to hear them speak of the Jewish problem in the 
broader, tolerant terms of co-operation between 
the nations. It seems hopeful that if Roumania is 
not torn asunder by war during the coming year, 
her present leaders will seek for a solution of this 
melancholy tragedy of the homeless Jews with 
imagination and courage, by joining with the other 
powers. 
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In its tremendous journey from the Black Forest to 
the Black Sea, the Danube passes through Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Yugoslavia, before it thin- 
ders into Roumania through the mighty Iron Gates, 
reduced to a third of its width by the savage 
facades of rock. From here, the river forms the 
frontier between Roumania and Bulgaria until the 
last span of its course when it travels through three 
hundred miles of Roumanian territory. Then it 
spreads out, watering the rich and verdant delta 
through which it divides into three streams, only 
one of them navigable for big ships coming in from 
the Black Sea. 

Since the Danube stirs so much covetousness 
among Roumania’s rivals, it is interesting to think 
over its history and to observe the different func- 
tions which it fulfills between the place of its birth 
in Southern Germany and the important and pro- 
ductive waterway it becomes as it loses itself in the 
sea. The river moves modestly from its source near 
the park of Siegmaringen, the home of King Carol’s 
Hohenzollern ancestors. It runs half-way through 
Germany before it is navigable to small steamers. 
At Kehlheim, the shipping begins, and it is here 
that the canal from the Rhine will enter the 
river, when the German plan is completed. Small 
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steamers are able to use the Danube between 
Kehlheim and Vienna, and ships of greater 
tonnage between Vienna and Bratislava, the 
present frontier of Germany’s authority. From 
Bratislava to Gran, the course is through flat 
country which belongs, on both banks, to Hungary. 
(Since the annexation of the southern territory of 
Czecho-Slovakia by Hungary in November of 1938.) 
At Gran, the Danube suddenly turns south, cutting 
Hungary in two, widening, deepening and in- 
creasing in usefulness as it passes through Yugo- 
slavia, and to its first formidable barrier, the 
Carpathians. Here are the Iron Gates through 
which the river is released for its final journey to 
the sea. 

At the Iron Gates, the function and significance 
of the Danube changes, for Roumania’s good. The 
river 1s an Important waterway as it runs through 
the other countries: it feeds them and it provides 
recreation for the people of Vienna, Bratislava, 
Budapest and Belgrade. But a new life begins as 
it bursts through the Carpathians, into Roumania: 
a life which has a history as well as a future. 

The Danube has been Roumania’s southern 
frontier since the Middle Ages. Its waters have 
flooded and enriched the wheat fields but, more 
important, its lower reaches have given the country 
its one outlet to the sea. It 1s zmportant to Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Yugoslavia, but it is as 
vital as life to Roumania, and must be guarded 
against intrusion more jealously than the oil wells 
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and the wheat fields upon which she depends for 
her economic independence. 

It is not only as a navigable waterway that the 
Danube is vital to Roumania. The broad spaces 
of the delta, with the multitude of islands, make a 
separate world from which the country draws 
liberal revenue. -Here, where the soft winds of 
spring stir the rushes and where there are labBy- 
rinthian streams of narrow water, beneath arcades 
of trees: where there are deep-set, dark places no 
man has ever found: in this vast space of sweet 
water and frail islands is one of the greatest of all 
celebrations of the beauty of nature. Here come 
the birds of Egypt to enjoy the summer: great 
flights of delicate flamingos, and the fish of the sea, 
to breed. The luscious sturgeon thrives in the 
water. Spring and early summer are prosperous 
seasons. Here is a settlement of Roumanians, of 
Russian blood, forming a unique community. They 
provide Roumania with its best fishermen and 
sailors and they live in villages built upon piles in 
the water, a peasant Venice on the shore of the 
Black Sea. 

Roumania has embraced the commerce of the 
Mediterranean through the mouth of the Danube 
since the Middle Ages. In the great days of 
Genoese trade, ships carried wheat and timber from 
Roumania to Italy. The oak piles upon which the 
houses of Venice were built were often cut from 
the Wallachian forests. In those days, the Tartars 
occupied the northern shores of the Black Sea, but, 
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being a pastoral people, they did not covet the trade 
of the sea. When the Turks rose to power in the 
fifteenth century, the Black Sea became a Turkish 
lake, and Roumania’s trade with the outside world 
was curbed. During the eighteenth century, Russia 
wrestled with Turkey for possession of the sea and, — 
weaving her great ambition of conquering Con- 
stantinople, she pursued the battles which eventu- 
ally made her master of the greater part of the 
coast. Russia was now Roumania’s rival for the 
Danube delta, but her aims were frustrated through 
the Peace of Paris, in 1856, when the European 
Commission was created, vesting control of the 
lower Danube in Britain, France, Piedmont, Prussia, 
Austro-Hungary and Turkey. Roumania had no 
voice in this control. She was a vassal to Turkey, 
more or less, until the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
when she was at last permitted to belong to the 
European Commission. The confusion of divided 
authority and invasion of rights can be said to 
have ended with the Treaty of Berlin, but it was not 
until sixty years afterwards that Roumania was 
given complete control of the maritime Danube. 
This was in August of 1938, at Sinaia. Roumania 
had waited for centuries: since the fourteenth 
century, for this right to control her own waterway. 
It would be a cynical and bitter climax if this right 
were taken away from her by any power on the 
other side of the Iron Gates. 

It is obvious that among his unlimited ambitions, 
Herr Hitler includes a desire to dominate the 
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Danube, from its source to its mouth. He has 
already built a flotilla of gunboats, now at Vienna, 
to aid him in this design. Roumania is not in- 
timidated by this first show of bravado for it is well 
known that a river cannot be captured or defended 
from its own surface. It is only through battle on 
land or an engagement in the air that the lower 
Danube could be lost or won. : 

The usual explanation of Herr Hitler’s wish to 
control the lower Danube is that he needs a trade 
outlet into the Black Sea, but the history of German 
commerce shows this to be untrue. The overland 
river route between Germany and South-eastern 
Europe has always been too costly, and it has been 
found economically sound to send cargo ships all 
the way from Hamburg and Bremen, to these ports, 
by way of Gibraltar. The loss in time has been 
more than made up in the saving of dues. Germany 
has never had any considerable down-river trade, 
into Roumania or beyond, to the sea. Roumania 
has always been the great user of the river, sending 
timber, wheat, and now oil, into Hungary and 
Germany. 

The argument that Germany wishes to use the 
mouth of the Danube as a commercial port can 
therefore be dismissed. The real reason was 
announced, quite frankly, in a recent issue of the 
Deutscher Volkswirt: 


.. “the raw material gained from Roumania 
would have to be used in special factories which 
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we would have to build in German free zones 
to be created at the Roumanian shores of the 
Danube; thus we would have immediate access 
to the Black Sea and thence to the Suez Canal. 


Germany’s first step towards this achievement 
was made when Roumania consented to the 
disastrous clause, in Bucarest, in March. This 
clause gives Germany certain free zones on the 
Danube, in which she is able to ignore Roumanian 
law, in this way: 

The Roumanians require, according to their 
present laws, that no companies may operate in 
the country with less than 55 per cent of Roumanian 
capital, 85 per cent of Roumanian labour, and 
95 per cent of Roumanian management. Up to 
now, this strong measure has protected her from 
being exploited by foreign financial adventurers. 
Now that the Germans have been given free zones 
on the Danube, zones which are virtually German 
territory, Herr Hitler may order the building of 
factories in these zones, and he can provide labour, 
Capital and management, in defiance of Roumania’s 
law for the Protection of National Labour. So far, 
Germany has not taken advantage of this con- 
cession, and the Roumanian Foreign Minister has 
said that he is willing to grant similar concessions 
to other powers. This does not lessen the frightening 
prospect of what Germany may do to turn this 
hold into a strangle-hold which would humiliate 
Roumania. 
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Herr Hitler’s plans for unending conquest have 
been obvious from the beginning. If he pos- 
sesses the lower Danube, he becomes ruler of 
Roumania and his way to the East is open. The 
tardiness of Great Britain is partly to blame for 
what has happened. Had we helped Roumania 
by buying her wheat in sufficient quantities last 
year, when the offer was made to us, and had 
we acted quickly in sending a trade delegation 
to Bucarest, this provision for the occupation of 
free zones by the Germans would never have taken 
place. Roumania was forced into making her un- 
happy agreement with Germany because, after 
twenty years of pleading, she realised that British 
help was uncertain. 

There is one fortunate aspect of this question. 
There is no doubt that Germany forced Roumania 
into signing the trade agreement, in spite of the 
denials of the Roumanian Foreign Minister. What 
else was it but force, when the Hungarians were 
massed on the Roumanian border, with, it 1s alleged, 
twenty-five divisions of Germans, lately brought 
from Bohemia, waiting to back them up. Perhaps 
there was no open diplomatic pressure, but this 
aggressive action on the part of Germany is enough 
to justify Roumania in repudiating the agreement 
if she ever feels strong enough to do so. It is to be 
hoped that this moment will come soon. Perhaps 
the belated encouragement of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
announcement on April 13th, and the revitalising 
voice of Mr. Roosevelt in Washington will 
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strengthen Roumania’s confidence. Unfortunately, 
Great Britain can feel no heroic satisfaction in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s announcement of support to Rou- 
mania, for it is well known that it was France who 
pressed him into action by stating, confidentially, 
that she would announce her decision to support 
Roumania, alone, even if Britain held back. 

The future of the Danube must be considered 
and it is in this that one finds full hope that Germany 
will never succeed in dominating the lower part of 
the river. One of the greatest faults in Herr Hitler’s 
ambitions is his complete ignorance of the relation- 
ship between geography and history. He could 
never believe in the future of the Berlin-Rome Axis 
if he studied the fascinating theme: that nature 
orders life powerfully and certainly, and that you 
cannot impose the northern conception of life upon 
a southern people. Herr Hitler’s method with the 
Danube would be essentially German. He would 
harness it with mighty engineering schemes, and 
repeat the disasters and economic failure of the 
harnessing of the Mississippi. Engineers have 
already considered this question of putting the 
Danube into a strait-jacket of reclaiming walls and 
dams, and they have wisely abandoned the idea. 
They remembered the lesson of the Mississippi and — 
have left the Danube alone. 

There is only one great engineering work neces- 
sary to the Danube and this is already contemplated 
by British engineers. It may be cynical, but it 1s 
fortunately true that Germany could never afford 
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the capital necessary for this work, which is at the 
mouth of the river. The one great danger to navi- 
gation at the entrance to the river has been in the 
spring when the ice breaks and causes tremendous 
jams, between Braila and Galatzi. The salvation 
of deep-sea shipping and trade with the Danube 
will be the building of a great canal between Cerna- 
Voda and Constanza. A study of the map of 
Roumania shows how this will make it possible for 
big ships to enter the river and avoid the bends in 
which the ice jams occur. 

From the Iron Gate, the Danube belongs to the 
Roumanians as inevitably as the Carpathians. For 
thousands of years, the Roumanian shepherds have 
brought their sheep down from the mountains in 
the late autumn, to use the pasture on the river 
bank. Although they have no legends about the 
Danube, it is their heroic river. In older times, 
the Dacian forefathers of the Roumanians used 
to drink its water to fortify their courage before 
going into battle. It has been their highway, and 
their source of food. It would never succumb to 
the blue prints of a German engineer. Rivers have 
their own character, and Roumanians know, from 
experience, that it is the Danube that governs them, 
not they the Danube. 
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THE responsibility of educating an eldest son or 
daughter is one of the most alarming duties thrust 
upon a sovereign. King Carol has faced this duty 
with imagination and his solution has been unique. 
The heirs to the thrones of Roumania, Great 
Britain, Belgium and Yugoslavia are all young 
and still being taught by tutors and governesses, 
and it is interesting to examine the changes that 
have come to the conception of royal education 
since the day when Frederick the Great was thrown 
into prison by his father; since Marie Antoinette 
was sent to France, as a child, to assume “‘a burden 
from which an archangel might shrink.”’ 

Every other child born into this world has a 
hundred ways open to it, but the way of a prince’s 
life is set and defined, the moment he is born. If 
he revolts against that way, he is banished. This 
limitation must always be remembered in con- 
sidering the unique relationship between a king and 
his heir. I thought of this question in an interesting 
setting during my first visit to Roumania. One 
morning, I was invited to go to school with Prince 
Michael, and I think it was the most interesting 
day I spent in Bucarest. 

It seemed ridiculous to go to school in an auto- 
mobile, so I walked through the narrow streets to 
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a gate behind the palace. Tucked away from the 
bedlam of the city I found the small building in 
which Prince Michael is educated, side by side 
with eleven other boys: the sons of peasants, the 
son of a solicitor, the son of a mechanic and, through 
a happy idea of the King, the sons of a Saxon 
(German) and a Hungarian, representing the 
minorities in the country. ° 

I was met by the headmaster, a fine-looking man, 
with good eyes and no Prussian schoolmastering 
nonsense about him. I arrived during a lantern 
lecture on the history of culture in Europe at the 
beginning of the Christian era. I sat next to Prince 
Michael, who had to change the slides in the 
lantern now and then. 

King Carol must have been haunted by his own 
childhood in planning Prince Michael’s school. 
As a boy, he suffered great loneliness. His educa- 
tion was reminiscent of the unfortunate curriculum 
planned by the Prince Consort for his son. King 
Carol’s childhood was cold and friendless, and it is 
obvious that he has tried to save Prince Michael 
from this unhappy experience. Prince Michael 
shares his games, his tramps in the forest, his scout 
manceuvres and his relaxations with these boys. 
They have grown up with him, and instead of being 
brought up in a rarefied atmosphere, he has already 
rubbed shoulders with the children of the majority. 
There has been no nonsense about this. He has 
shared their punishments as well. 

Prince Michael is tall, shy, but not awkward, with 
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the good looks of boyhood. There is also a certain 
aloofness which suggests independence of mind. I 
could not help thinking, as I talked with him after 
the lecture, of the comment of William II of 
Germany, on the present Duke of Windsor when 
he was a boy. The Emperor thought him “‘a most 
charming, unassuming young man such as one 
would expect... but a young eagle, likely to play a 
big part in European affairs, because he is far from 
being a pacifist.’’ It seems that Prince Michael also 
has the independence of the young eagle, and if the 
affairs of Eastern Europe and the Balkans permit 
monarchy to survive, I believe the eagle will develop 
fierce strength of purpose. It is already in his bearing. 

There followed a lecture in Roumanian of which 
I could not understand a word. So I was able to 
sit quietly and think over the past hundred years 
and recall the problems which have beset sovereigns 
In training their heirs. When the Prince Consort 
began the education of his eldest son, he made the 
one great mistake of his career in England. He had 
said, ““The greatest object must be to make him as 
unlike as possible to any of his great-uncles.”” With 
this in view, Prince Albert wove a strait-jacket for 
his son and educated him as a being separated 
from the rest of the world. Now and then, one or 
two boys were invited from Eton to tea, but Prince 
Albert always sat with them, to guide the talk into 
dull and profitable ways. When the Prince went 
to Oxford, he was weighed down with instructions 
and rules. He was not allowed to live with the 
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other students: he was not even allowed to smoke. 
The Prince Consort said, “‘I am for his reading a 
good novel, but would allow this to him only as an 
indulgence. The boy must not look upon the 
reading of a novel, even by Sir Walter Scott, as a 
day’s work.”’ 

A fine and encouraging change has come since 
then. The cry of King Edward VII, when he was 
young, “Class can no longer stand apart from 
class,” has had its influence on the education of 
royal children. It is surprising that a father as 
stern and exacting as King George V should have 
permitted such a liberal plan of education for his 
sons. Although the discipline at home was strict, 
the Duke of Windsor, the present King and the 
Duke of Gloucester were all allowed wide freedom 
at Oxford and at Cambridge. The evil seems to 
have passed and with a new conception of monarchy 
there seems also to have come a new conception of 
how an heir to the throne should be trained. Prince 
Michael told me that he enjoyed English thrillers 
and that they were his holiday reading. “I like 
especially Edgar Wallace,’ he said. This would 
have alarmed his great-great-grandfather. 

When the lecture in Roumanian ended, I walked 
into the hall with Prince Michael. English is his 
first language and the one he shares with the King 
when they talk in the evening. He did not talk 
easily at first, until I brought the subject to motor- 
cars. His smile widened and his eyes were alive. 
We were on common ground. 
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While we were talking, a charming and im- 
promptu incident revealed the spirit of the school 
to me. Some time before, he had been on a 
Roumanian cruiser in the Black Sea, during a 
storm. There was danger, and the Prince behaved 
magnificently. An officer who was with him told 
me that Prince Michael was calm and that he ex- 
pressed only the wish: “Please do not tell the King. 
He has so many things to worry him as it is.” 

We were standing in the hall of the school when 
somebody came up to Prince Michael with an 
imposing document. King Carol had decided to 
give his son a decoration and the document an- 
nounced that the medal was “‘for decision, calm, 
and courage above all praise.” 

The effect of the little ceremony on Prince 
Michael’s fellow students was charming. They 
gathered about him, two leaned on his shoulder to 
read and there was much chatter. They shared 
his pleasure, and in that one _ unself-conscious 
moment, I realised the success of King Carol’s 
training of his son; what a different being he has 
created, from those princes of the last century, 
whose entire lives were often cramped from the 
intimidation they suffered at their fathers’ hands. 

As I walked to the door with the headmaster, he 
talked of his work. He said that Prince Michael 
was an obedient scholar, that he showed real 
interest in history and in music. “But he likes 
mechanical things best. He is a real boy,’’ he 
added. “But also, his judgment is extraordinary 
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for a boy. It is instinctive, good judgment.” I 
then asked how often King Carol visited the school 
and how closely he examined the studies. “He 
comes often, very often,” said the headmaster. 
He smiled as he added, “Indeed, he is the real head 
of the school.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND ROUMANIA 


THE more Roumanians one meets, the more one 
is encouraged to realise that they are like the 
British people. They are individualists who have 
always preserved their personalities intact under a 
crust of conventionality. Especially to-day, with 
the Nazi, machine-made conception of life spreading 
over Europe and towards the East, it is bewildering 
to seek for explanations of the anomaly of the 
Roumanian character. Doubtless, they lie in 
history: in the sequence of the centuries through 
which the Roumanians have stayed aloof from 
influences. 

In 1939, it is fascinating to cross Europe: to pass 
through the once enchanting cities which have now 
lost their Geist under the pretentious reforms of 
Herr Hitler, and find, beside the lower reaches of 
the Danube, a people as clear-cut as their own 
mountains: a people as fundamentally eccentric as 
the British, with a similar lacquer of convention 
which is actually a pleasant code of good manners. 

There is one more characteristic which we share. _ 
Both the British and the Roumanians are insular in 
that they do not care very much about foreigners. 
Necessity drives the Roumanians to seek the friend- 
ship and help of greater powers, but their natural 
aloofness makes co-operation difficult for them; just 
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as the aloofness of the British prevents them from 
making strong bonds with any other country. To 
be British is enough for a Briton and to be Rou- 
manian is enough for a Roumanian. No Roumanian 
wishes for military conquest or territorial gain 
beyond the boundaries which God gave him. 

A common wish to live as free human beings in 
a patriarchal democracy gives us the chief reason 
why British and Roumanian people should stand 
shoulder to shoulder against political theories which 
are offensive to them. This bond has been over- 
looked for many years: indeed, since the end of the 
War, Roumania has been a forgotten country. The 
British are often unreasonable in the way they 
bestow their affections in Europe and, for no 
political or ethical reason, after the War, they spent 
their hearts and energies in being sorry for the 
Hungarians, who had been their enemies. The 
British licked the wounds of the vanquished and 
forgot their ally. They forgot, also, what I have 
already mentioned in an earlier chapter, that 
Roumania lay on the straight way between 
Germany and Baghdad, the professed goal of 
German development, but in reality, her starting- 
point for conquest beyond the Himalayas. 

From the end of the War until 1938, when King 
Carol came to London on his first State visit, 
Roumania asked repeatedly for help from this 
country. Her requests were not always mercenary: 
even a gesture of friendship or a guarantee of moral 
support would have sustained her. The political 
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significance of Roumania was forgotten and British 
financiers were not interested because there was no 
need for them to make the sacrifices necessary to 
draw her ally into British trade. One must 
admit that deals in the past had not been en- 
couraging. Roumania did not enjoy a good name 
incommerce. ‘This was not through deliberate dis- 
honesty, but because of a casualness which defeated 
the understanding of the British money-lender, with 
his calendar and his clock. It is simple and true 
that Roumanian business men had an oriental 
attitude towards time and money. Blind to political 
necessities, Britain found it much more satisfactory 
to bring her wheat from Canada and her oil from 
Mexico, by way of the Atlantic. 

The twenty years passed, between the end of the 
War and the recent events in Roumania. She was 
slowly pressed into the position in which she found 
herself on the eve of signing the trade agreement 
with Germany. 

There is a story told in the city restaurants of 
London, of Herr Hitler meeting Admiral Horthy 
and saying to him, “I do not understand why you 
call yourself an admiral when Hungary has no 
navy.” Horthy is said to have answered, “But, 
Herr Hitler, you have a Minister of Finance.”’ 

It may be true that Germany’s economic policy 
is a joke in Throgmorton Street, but she had one 
great advantage over the British system, when she 
wished to exploit a country like Roumania. If the 
representative of a foreign power came to England, 
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seeking a loan, it was not from Westminster, with its 
political considerations, that the money came, but 
from the bankers in the city. In dealing with 
Germany, the same representative would find that 
both his political and financial needs could be dis- 
cussed and solved during a week-end at Berchtes- 
gaden: not so at Chequers. The foreign monareh 
or statesman negotiating with Germany had only 
one man to convince: one source from which to 
extract a decision. The British system bred delay 
and uncertainty. 

When King Carol came to England in November 
of 1938, he was the centre of a State occasion. He 
had already proved himself master of Roumania. 
The story of his exile was swept aside and forgotten 
and he left England with the Order of the Garter: 
the greatest compliment our sovereign can pay a 
visitor to this country. But there was another 
purpose beyond the pageantry, and this failed. 
The Roumanian Government had hoped that the 
London financiers would fortify the welcome of 
Buckingham Palace and Westminster with a loan, 
or with an arrangement which would help the 
Roumanian traders to stand up against German 
penetration. This loan was not arranged and the 
great personal success of the King’s visit had to 
suffer one shadow: the financiers of London saw 
Roumania’s need only within the horizon of their 
ledgers. Great Britain threw away her opportunity 
and Germany continued her conquest: she showed 
the extent of that conquest in February, when 
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with Hungarian troops on the frontier, she forced 
her agreement on the Roumanian Government. At 
last, the British Government was alarmed. 

It is important that we should realise the extent 
of this trade agreement: the possibilities and the 
limitations, and how far it prevents the belated 
development of Anglo-Roumanian trade. 

The agreement comes at the beginning of a new 
era in the story of Roumanian oil. (It is interesting 
to remember the age of this story and to recollect 
that Bucarest was lighted by oil as early as 1850.) 
The “‘easy days” of oil production are over, for the 
upper pouches are almost exhausted. It is estimated 
that there are 50,000 acres of oil land in the country 
and added to this, 750,000 acres of probable lands. 
Only seven thousand acres have been tapped up to 
now, but these have been the “easy” acres and 
Germany comes in where the hard work begins; 
when the engineering must be more complicated 
and expensive, and the profits less. British finan- 
ciers have no need to risk so much for so little in 
working wells at a depth of three miles. They can 
turn their attention to Mexico and continue to 
produce oil with reasonable cost and trouble. But 
not so Germany! She needs oil so desperately that 
the trouble and cost do not matter. 

German engineers had interesting experience of 
Roumanian oil-fields during the Great War. As the 
Roumanians retreated before the German army, 
they wrecked the wells wherever possible. Charles 
Upson Clark states in his book, United Roumania, that: 
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“In the general destruction of the oil-wells, 
carried out under British supervision during the 
German advance, to prevent their utilising this 
resource, the Roumanian Star fields lay on the 
line of retreat of the Roumanian army. They 
were therefore used by the Roumanians to the 
last moment; the Germans came on so rapidly 
that there was no time for any but superficial 
wrecking; and within a few weeks the Germans 
had the property again in good shape. As the 
Roumanian Star was a German company, the 
Germans developed it greatly during their occu- 
pation; at the end of the War they had installed 
a new refinery which practically doubled its 
capacity.” 


After 1918, Roumania had to build up her oil 
industry again, from nothing. Now, about eleven 
million tons of oil are produced every year, from 
fifty refineries. This is not more than five per cent 
of the oil production of the world and, while Great 
Britain can afford to look upon it as unimportant, 
Germany will make every sacrifice to obtain it. 

We come back to the political issues: to consider 
whether the financial sacrifices and trouble neces- 
sary to extend the oil-wells to the difficult and 
lower pouches is worth while to Britain because of 
the barrier which will be set up against Germany. 

One is always tempted, in considering Roumania, 
to go back and compare ancient with modern times. 
Her significance and economic problems in 1939, 
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with Germany as a menace, are much the same as 
they were two thousand years ago, when Rome 
played the same role. The gold of the Central 
Transylvanian mountains, the copper of the 
southern side of the Carpathians, the salt in the 
plains, and the health resorts attracted the Romans, 
just as the oil and the wheat attract the Germans 
to-day. When rich Romans began to crack at the 
joints from good living, they travelled to the Bath 
of Hercules in the South-western Carpathians; 
or, when their hearts faltered, to Geoagiu, near to 
the gold mines of Central Transylvania. The 
Roman baths have survived in these places, just as 
they have in England. The legionnaires, most of 
them vegetarians, needed the wheat of Roumania 
just as the soldiers of the Reich need it in time 
of war when they can no longer bring it across the 
Atlantic. 

It is unfortunate for Roumania that Great 
Britain 1s independent of her wheat and timber, just 
as she is of her oil. Again we cross the Atlantic, our 
natural highway, rather than engage in complicated 
negotiations with a distant Danubian country. 

The traveller who knows anything of soil must 
always start with pleasure as he crosses the frontier 
into Roumania and sees, in winter, the acres of 
black earth, deep and rich: in summer, the sweep- 
ing seas of ripe wheat and the multitude of swaying 
maize stalks. This rich and splendid landscape 
continues for unending miles, with the back- 
ground of the serene mountains. Four-fifths of the 
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agricultural land in the country is covered with 
cereals. 

Again comes the duel between policy and 
economics. Great Britain is bound to buy wheat 
and cereals from the countries of the Empire. This 
is her natural policy. With the world as her mar- 
ket, she is not economically obliged to care about 
Roumania. Because of her trading system, based 
on barter, Germany can buy her wheat only 
from those countries willing to accept her manu- 
factured goods. (The shop windows of Bucarest, 
with displays of cheap toys and carnival baubles 
are a sad testimony to this.) Also, as with oil, she 
may be forced to obtain Roumania’s crops, whether 
by purchase or conquest, during the present war. 
Her position in 1914 would be repeated. During the 
two years before Roumania joined the Great War 
on the side of the Allies, Germany bought every ton 
of wheat and head of cattle the farmers could spare. 
It was Roumania’s short-lived, golden age, before 
she was overwhelmed by the death and terror of 
invasion. She had to place an embargo on the 
export of cattle, to protect the quality of the herds. 
The peasants on the border used to evade the sharp 
eyes of the police patrolling the mountain passes, 
by putting boots on the cattle, for the trek over the 
Carpathians, at night. 

The story of Roumania entering the Great War 
reveals the extent of Germany’s need at that time. 
The moment war was declared, the best troops were 
brought from Verdun, fifty-seven divisions of shock 
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troops and two of Germany’s most brilliant generals, 
Mackensen and Falkenhayn, to crush the Rovu- 
manians. Behind them were massed the specialists, 
the engineers and the administrators who followed 
up the conquest of the troops so that they might 
gather the plunder together and send wheat, cattle 
and foodstuffs back into Germany.! The occupation 
of half of Roumania (which would never have been 
achieved had Great Britain been able to help her) 
gave Germany a new lease of life in 1916 and helped 
to prolong the War. It seems to be a reasonable 
part of Britain’s policy that this should not happen 
again. 

When Roumania was forced to surrender to 
Germany, in 1918, she was tied hand and foot by 
the commercial agreement signed after the Treaty 
of Bucarest. She had to pledge her cereals, her 
cattle and her oil, exclusively to Germany. Fortu- 
nately, this stranglehold was loosened by the down- 
fall of the German army on the western front. 
Roumania was able to begin again and to build up 
her trade with comparative freedom. 


1 The German army of occupation, numbering 480,000 men and 140,000 
horses, used, during 1917-18, over 1 million tons of foodstuffs and fodder. 
All this was from one province of pre-War Roumania—Wallachia, which 
was occupied by the German Army. 

The above figures do not saclude the foodstuffs and goods taken by the 
Hungarian and Bulgarian troops of occupation. 

Germany took out of Roumania during the two years of military occupa- 
tion (1917-18) more than 2 million tons of cereals, fodder and foodstuff, 
1 million tons of oil; 400,000 tons of raw material; plus 75 per cent of all 
the goods found in private stores; more than 36 million pounds of foodstuffs 
sent home by the German soldiers in packages of 50 pounds each; 28,000 
head of poultry; 92,000 head of cattle; 490,000 head of sheep and goats; 
100,000 pigs; 2,000 tons of pulverised yoke of eggs.—L’ Occupation Ennemie 
de la Roumante et ses Conséquences Economiques et Sociales, par Gr. Antipa, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, U.S.A., 1929. 
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Although Great Britain does not need Roumanian 
wheat and timber, the export of both has increased 
during recent years. Last year, we imported 
2,800,000 metric quintals of cereals from Roumania, 
compared with Germany’s 3,900,000. The year’s 
crop was 36,000,000 metric quintals of wheat 
and the enormous figure of 62,000,000 metxic 
quintals of maize, the chief food of the Roumanian 
peasants. 

During the German occupation, Roumania’s 
forests were cut mercilessly. To a people who love 
trees, whose legends are of the forest and whose 
houses and domestic utensils have always been 
made of wood, this was a bitter offence. Roumania 
has rigid forestry laws and tremendous areas of the 
Carpathian slopes are replanted every year. 

The British import of Roumanian timber has 
increased, although we buy only one-sixth of the 
quantity bought by Germany. The most important 
Roumanian woods for which there should be a 
market in Great Britain are white pine, which we 
now import from Finland and Sweden. She could 
supply us with the oak which we now buy from 
Poland and Yugoslavia, and beech, unobtainable 
in the dominions and popular for building and 
furniture-making at the present time. 

Roumania has one treasure which is unique and 
coveted by Germany. The tremendous acreage of 
rushes in the Danube delta would produce cellulose, 
and Roumanians who watch the advance of the 
German traders have pointed out that it would be 
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a cynical end to their resistance if paper made from 
these rushes were used for the printing of Nazi pro- 
paganda in Berlin. 

Although Great Britain has no immediate need 
of counting upon Roumanian oil, timber and food- 
stuffs, although we may feel that it is through 
kindness that we trade with her (remembering the 
while that she is a country of transit for Germany), 
the time may come when her supplies would be of 
great value, if the war took our navy or our troops 
into the Levant. With Turkey as our friend, the 
way is now open for military operations as well as 
food supplies, through the Dardanelles and into the 
Black Sea. 

Roumanian business men make one criticism of 
British business methods which is interesting. They 
recall Mr. Hudson’s recent declaration, that we 
are prepared to fight Germany with her own arms, 
in an economic war. Then they add: “But Britain 
must change the psychology of the manufacturers 
and the mentality of the salesmen before that can 
be done.”’ In comparison with our German com- 
petitors, it seems that we are sleepy and proud. We 
sit back and wait for customers to knock at our door. 
The German bagman, who was such a figure of fun 
and alarm before the Great War, is not dead. He 
is bustling about the streets of Bucarest, hypnotising 
the little shopkeepers with his benevolence and his 
easy terms. It seems that we must follow the 
German example in astuteness if the Roumanians 
are to realise the quality of our manufactures. This 
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is a world of which I know very little. My only 
experience concerned the sale of my own books in 
Roumania. The publishers were reluctant to accept 
any orders for them because of the difficulties in 
dispatching them and the hazards in allowing 
credit. When the books arrived, postage and transit 
expenses were so great that a book which cost ten 
shillings in England had to be sold for one thousand 
lei (twenty-four shillings, official exchange) in 
Bucarest. The sharp Germans published their books 
with paper covers and sold them in Bucarest for 
two hundred lei. When Roumanians were kind 
enough to wish to read one of my books, they could 
buy it in German for a fifth of the price charged for 
the English edition. This small experience may not 
be a key to very much but at least it shows that 
“‘there’s something wrong somewhere.” 

This difficulty in importing books has hampered 
the most successful and creative branch of British 
propaganda in Bucarest: the teaching of English 
in the universities and in the Anglo-Roumanian 
Institute. The extent of this achievement is best 
described in the simple fact that no less than 3,600 
students are learning English in Bucarest at the 
present time. 


The British official mind hates the word propa- 
ganda. It means self-advertisement and it implies 
vulgarity. The new science, born and perfected 
in the United States, was ignored by the British 
Government for many years and the first efforts in 
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Bucarest were made by the Roumanians them- 
selves; loyal, energetic people who wished British 
culture to flourish alongside the thought of Ger- 
many and Italy. The founders of the Anglo- 
Roumanian Society, in 1927, began a great work 
with little money and no encouragement from 
Britain. To-day, it is sheltered by a wing of the 
British Council and it is the only foreign society in 
Bucarest patronised by King Carol. It began in 
a borrowed room in the Academia Comerciala, 
with a library of 200 English books. Seven years 
passed before the founders dared to embark on 
classes in English, and slowly, British authorities — 
unbent and encouraged them. The first ventures 
into the glaring field of propaganda were made 
timidly. A few gramophone records of Elizabethan 
songs were loaned, but not given, to the Society; 
and there were lectures in which modest English- 
men whispered of the charms of the Cheddar Gorge 
and the elegance of English gardens. ‘Then the 
British Council came upon the scene and, in 1937, 
a Director of Studies was sent to Bucarest. He was 
Mr. John Amery, a young man of singular vitality 
who, aided by seven teachers, began with twenty- 
eight separate classes for which 1,600 students were 
enrolled. In one year, the attendance has leapt to 
3,600, with sixteen teachers, conducting 98 classes. 
There are special classes attended by children 
between the ages of four and ten years. 

English plays are read, and there 1s a library of 
four thousand English books in place of the original 
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two hundred. In two years, the subscribers to the 
library have grown from 120 to goo. 

The Anglo-Roumanian Society has done noble 
work. Lecturers travel all the way from London, 
sponsored by the British Council, to speak to the 
members. Musicians, who have included Elgar, 
Myra Hess and Albert Coates have taken English 
music to Bucarest and there have been exhibitions 
of pictures, visits from football teams, actors and 
authors. 

There is a comfortable and charming English 
club which was visited by the late Queen Marie 
who told me, with great pleasure, of the work being 
done to spread her language among the people. 
Other Anglo-Roumanian Societies have been opened 
at Constanza, Cluj and Cernautzi. Very soon, the 
foundation stone of a new building will be laid and 
this will belong entirely to the Anglo-Roumanian 
Society which began so bravely eleven years ago. 

The British Council has lately made the fine 
gesture of appointing English professors to the 
chairs of English language at Bucarest, Cernautzi 
and lasi Universities. 

The first English Summer School in South-eastern 
Europe was held in Roumania last year, under the 
auspices of the universities in Bucarest and Cluj. 
Professor John Burbank, who holds the chair of 
English in Bucarest, created this school near to 
Sinaia, King Carol’s summer palace. It was a 
charming setting for an important innovation. The 
theatre of the Casino held sometimes seven hundred 
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students. There were one hundred lectures on 
contemporary English life, institutions, civilisation, 
language and literature. The scholars who lectured 
included Professor Burbank, Professor H. V. Routh, 
Byron Professor at Athens, Messrs. Butlin and 
Abercrombie, who are the specialists in phonetics 
at the British Institute in Athens, Professor P. 
Grimm, of the University of Cluj, who has trans- 
_ lated the poems of Burns into Roumanian, Professor 
N. Iorga, the patriarch of literature in Roumania, 
Professor Negulescu and Professor Ghetu. 

It would be wrong to take too much comfort 
from these signs of British influence in Roumania; 
wrong to exaggerate their strength compared with 
the ruthless way in which German propagandists 
work in Bucarest and in the provinces. Hundreds 
of newspapers are financed by Germany, in spite 
of the government control of the Press, and a 
vigorous campaign among the cinemas has spread 
German ideas into the world of entertainment. 
One congratulates the British Council upon the 
work they have done, in a limited field, but there 
is need for vision and money, far beyond their 
resources, before we can feel satisfied; before we 
can compete with the lavish and convincing 
methods which Germany employs to impose her 
philosophy and raw culture upon the Roumanian 
people. 
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Many Roumanians like to classify each other 
according to what one of them described to me as 
“their particular aesthetic antipathies or sym- 
pathies.” You will find A describing B as a 
“mystical revolutionary” and B dismissing C as a 
“radical-minded aristocrat.”” D is invited to meet 
you because he is a “cynic” and it is not strange 
for your host to say to you, “I wish you to meet E 
because he is a professional optimist.’’ Perhaps it 
is a didactic habit transported from the universities 
of France. It does not seem possible to ask ten 
men in Bucarest about the relations between 
Roumania and Russia, or any similar problem, and 
deduct from these scattered sources what one might 
call ‘‘a Roumanian point of view.” In the words 
of the same Roumanian, “Each man’s opinions 
depend upon his own psychological constitution.” 
The possibilities of closer understanding between 
Russia and Great Britain naturally engage the 
Roumanian mind but it is not easy to gather any 
clear idea of what Roumania’s reaction would be. 
One must go into the history of the relationship 
between Russia and Roumania since 1812 to find 
sufficient reasons for the distrust which the average 
Roumanian has for the Russians. The annexation 
of Bessarabia in 1812 began the history of giving and 
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taking of territory which causes the Roumanian to 
answer, “When the Russians help us they always 
take something away.” He will also say, ““We have 
not forgotten the Berlin Treaty of 1878 when Russia 
annexed a certain part of Bessarabia as the price 
of our alliance against the Turks . . . an alliance 
in which our military support was decisive.” In 
brief, Roumania mistrusts the Russian character 
because of these unneighbourly gestures. One man 
to whom I spoke said that his people are grateful 
that the humiliation of Russia after the Great War 
and her own internal social experiments kept her 
so busy that she was unable to take advantage of 
what was an opportunity in 1918, when a victorious 
and strong Russia might easily have reduced 
Roumania into a vassal state, in circumstances if 
not in name. 

The Roumanians are proud of the firmness with 
which they have resisted the Bolsheviks. When one 
remembers the fear of Bolshevism in England and 
France: when one remembers how the mysticism 
behind Bolshevism captured the imagination of 
thousands of working men in these countries, it is 
splendid to examine the story of Roumania’s 
resistance during the summer of 1917 when, with 
the first wild passion of change, the Russian Army 
fell to pieces and the Roumanians were left almost 
alone to carry the burden of the war in Moldavia. . 
(It was then that the Germans did not advance 
more than ten miles after two months of hard 
fighting. ) 
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In the early days of Bolshevism, when it had 
all the glamour and mystery which might have 
appealed to a hungry, war-weary people, the 
Roumanians were not tempted to copy their 
neighbours: not tempted to seek for sustenance 
or consolation in the theories which were being 
spun in Moscow. There was a mighty reason 
for this. - 

It is seldom realised in Britain or America that 
the Roumanian peasants live differently from most 
of their neighbours. They are not held tight in the 
hands of great landowners and rich Jews, as the 
Hungarians and Poles. During the Great War, 
many of them were fighting for the three or four 
acres which had belonged to their family for many 
generations. The pride of the peasant who owns 
his land in Roumania is a thrilling theme. In some 
parts of the north there are peasants who hold 
deeds to their land five centuries old, written on 
the skins of donkeys. There is a kind of aristocratic 
arrogance about these noble and free people who 
have built up this pride through centuries. The 
emotions of a typical peasant, say, Ion al Vadanei, 
with his four acres of corn on the Argesh hill-side, 
are to be compared with those of an Esterhazy or 
a Radziwill. 

During the Great War, King Ferdinand and the 
Government promised the peasant soldiers that the 
big estates would be cut up and that the reward for 
military service would be the precious plot which 
would turn each one of them into a landowner. 
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This promise which saved the Roumanian army 
from revolt, and saved Roumania from Bolshevism, 
was made in a dramatic setting. In April of 1917, 
King Ferdinand went to the army on the frontier 
and addressed his soldiers: “‘ Sons of peasants who, 
with your own hands, have defended the soil on 
which you were born, on which your lives have 
been passed, I, your King tell you that besides the 
great recompense of victory which will assure for 
every one of you the nation’s gratitude, you have 
earned the right of being masters, in a larger 
measure, of that soil upon which you fought. 
Land will be given you. I, your King, am the first 
to set the example; and you will also take a larger 
part in public affairs.’’} 

There is a great deal of idealism as well as clever- 
ness in the way this liberal experiment succeeded at 
the end of the War. While the Russians destroyed 
their entire social system to take the land of the 
aristocracy, through revolution, the King of Rou- 
mania and the great landowners realised the 
fundamental genius of ruling people: that they 
should be given, generously, those things which in 
the next moment they might demand by force. 
King Ferdinand kept the promise that he had 
made and no less than a million and a half new 
landowners came into their own. These peasants 
were too overjoyed by the dignity and apparent — 
security which came into their lives in 1918 to 
be even interested in Russia’s experiments. The 


1 Mitrany, Land and Peasants, p. 101. 
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talents of the rulers and the discipline of the 
Roumanian peasants during this time when they 
went through a change within four years which 
has taken centuries in other countries, compels 
one’s admiration. 

The statistics concerning these changes are sur- 
prising. The cultivated surface of Roumania is 
measured as twenty million hectares. Before the 
land reform, 59 per cent of this land was owned 
by small-holders and 40 per cent by the big pro- 
prietors. After the reform, the area of the peasant 
holdings increased so that they now hold 89 per 
cent of the land while the large estates comprise 
only a little more than 10 per cent. 

If the Roumanians resisted Bolshevism in its great 
days, it is not likely that the peasants will ever be 
affected by the propaganda of Moscow. Therefore, 
a Close alliance between Russia and England would 
not give Roumania any fears on this score. 

Many Roumanians have said to me, “Russia 
plays two games in diplomacy, one for Russia 
and one in the interests of Bolshevism. You never 
know which they are working at. They will always 
sacrifice the interests of Russia for the sake of 
spreading their creeds.” It is not easy to induce 
any Roumanian to speak impartially of Russia. 
The deep resentment and distrust soon clouds the 
discussion. A Roumanian officer who fought in 
the War told me that while the armaments in 
Russia were formidable, the Army 1s weak because 
of the scarcity of good officers. ““They would be 
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dangerous allies for Roumania,” he said, “because 
they will behave as they have always behaved. 
They would fight until we were weakened and then, 
they would play for the strength of their party and 
not for Russia.” 
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THe Roumanians are young as a nation, but as 
a race they are ancient and proud. Herodotus 
called the Dacians ‘“‘the bravest and most honour- 
able of all the Thracian tribes,”’ and Ovid, who was 
exiled on the shore of the Black Sea, near to the 
present Constanza, compared their heroic appear- 
ance with Mars. Pride of race is stronger in the 
Roumanians than national ideals. They will recall 
the history of their courage, blindly ignoring the 
vast spaces of time that have passed since their 
ancestors defied Alexander the Great, and were 
compassionate towards his successor, Lysimachus, 
when his army was forced to surrender. It is not 
fantastic for them to talk of these remote occasions 
as part of their personal background. I know of 
no other people in whom history 1s such a living 
force: as a stimulus to character, not only in 
romantic schoolboys, but also in grown men. 

In a Europe where so much is changing: where 
the elements of greed and bombast have vulgarised 
national ideals, the Roumanians stand for con- 
tinuity of racial pride. They are a chivalrous as 
well as a heroic people. However disturbing the 
Roumanians may be to the punctilious westerner, 
with his clocks and his time-tables; however much 
their lotus eating may annoy the British trader, 
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these people, whose history has lain in the Car- 
pathians and beside the Danube since ancient times, 
are refreshing to know because of their unassuming 
culture: and they are inspiring in friendship 
because of their individuality, their sharp intelli- 
gence and their sense of beauty, which comes to 
them through their passionate love of their earth. 

This love of the earth is deeper with the Rou- 
manian than any territorial ambition. By nature, 
he is not mercenary. He is impulsive, but kind, 
and deeply grateful to those who admire his country. 
I realised the splendid patriotism of the Rou- 
manians when I crossed the frontier in March, 
when the Hungarians were massing on the border. 
The army wagons were trundling over the cobbles 
of the little villages; the troop trains were coming 
up, so crowded that hundreds of Roumanian 
soldiers clung to the carriages, like grapes to a stem. 
They had hurried from their beloved fields, twice 
as many as the country asked for, because, once 
more in their story, an invader was at the gate. 
They were poor, cheerful and uncomplaining. 
There was something magnificent about the dirty 
old horse trucks, packed with men who were going 
to defend their earth. 

The Roumanians believe, with certain historical 
justification, that they grew out of their earth, in 
the beginning. They did not grab it, in battle. 
This sense of ancient ownership accounts for their 
haughty pride and heroism, for the serenity of their 
peasants and for the lofty detachment with which 
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they speak of their neighbours; especially of the 
Hungarians who are the liveliest competitors on 
their frontiers and those with whom they would 
always be most ready to go to war. 


One goes back to the story of the Dacians. There 
is no record of any people being in this part of the 
world before them. Romans and Barbarians: in- 
vaded the land and withdrew. The Daco-Romans 
remained. The Dacians bred with the Romans 
during the one hundred and sixty-three years of the 
occupation, but neither their pride nor their indi- 
viduality was obliterated. Roumanian scholars will 
boast of the purity of their blood, compared with the 
mixed and less ancient origin of their neighbours. 
They will describe the later arrival of the Bar- 
barians: the Huns who went as far as the Danube 
Puszta: how the Bulgars went south of the Danube 
and settled there; how the large mass of the Slavonic 
group settled in present-day Russia, and other, 
smaller branches in different parts of Europe, 
forming groups of Slavonic origin, in Yugoslavia 
in the south-west, the Czechs and Bohemians in 
central Europe and the Poles and Ukranians in 
north-east Europe. Only the Roumanians, they 
say, belonged to the beginning of history. 

It was not until about 839 that the Hungarians 
came, to add still another invasion to Roumania’s 
story. William Miller, in his book, The Balkans, 
tells us that ‘“The strange habits and fierce dis- 
position of the early Hungarians made them a 
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terror to alltheir neighbours . . . . their career 
of devastation recalled the memory of Attila’s 
campaigns.”’ And that their food ‘‘was the raw 
flesh of animals; their drink the milk of mares or 
the blood of their enemies.” After various cam- 
paigns and attempts at conquest, the Hungarians 
were finally expelled from Roumania and they 
crossed the Carpathians, to settle in their present 
country. 

Religious differences fed the first flame of enmity 
between Hungary and Roumania. The Rou- 
manians had been Christians since the time of the 
Roman conquest but they had chosen the tenets 
of the Eastern Church, under the Patriarch in 
Constantinople. The Hungarians had turned to 
Rome for their guidance and, backing up their zeal 
with their swords, they invaded Transylvania in the 
eleventh century under the leadership of the great 
Stephen. They held it, except during the Tartar 
invasions of 1241, until 1526 when Hungary 
became a Turkish province. Transylvania was 
an autonomous principality from 1526 to 1685. 
From 1685 to 1866 it was administered by Austria. 
It was not until 1867 that Transylvania became 
once more an Hungarian province. It can never 
be said that Hungary was kind to the Roumanian 
majority in Transylvania, and it is a tribute to 
King Carol II that his governments have never 
retaliated by forcing similar burdens on _ the 
Hungarians within Transylvania, now under his 
rule. This fact is very important. I have talked 
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with four Hungarians living within the Roumanian 
borders, and two of them, including an _ hotel 
waiter, said that they would prefer to stay as they 
are rather than live under the thumb of modern 
Hungary. | 

The history of the solid Hungarian and Saxon 
minorities now living in Transylvania, surrounded 
by Roumanians of pure stock, is interesting. ‘hey 
are a relic of the age-long campaign of the Hun- 
garians to Magyarise the Roumanians. They sent 
large numbers of Hungarians into Roumania, as 
colonists and what we now call propagandists, and 
it Is from them that the present minority of 1,000,000 
Hungarians is descended. A great number of the 
German minority in Transylvania are descendants 
of the Saxons who settled there many centuries 
ago. If there are Hungarians within the Rou- 
manian border to-day fastidious enough to feel 
that they are not well treated by the Roumanians, 
they can only be reminded, as balm for their 
discomforture, that their ancestors subjected the 
Roumanians to endless injustice, up to the time of 
the end of the Great War. The Roumanians were 
not permitted to live in their towns and they had 
no voice in the government. They were seldom 
allowed their own language; their schools were 
governed by Hungarian thought and principles. 
The result was that the Roumanians, spurning 
Hungarian as a language and not being allowed 
free education in their own tongue, became more 
and more illiterate and, when the Great War began, 
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it was said that there were as many as 70 per cent 
of the Roumanians in Transylvania who could 
neither read nor write. King Carol has directed 
energy, imagination and money towards correcting 
this unfortunate state of affairs. There is a map in 
the office of the Straja Tarii in Bucarest which is 
proof of the success of the educational schemes, 
such as the Youth Movement, centres for the 
growing and weaving of flax, summer camps and 
schools in craftsmanship. There are hundreds of 
coloured flags on the map to show that, with all the 
changes of government, since the end of the War, 
King Carol’s constructive schemes in Transylvania 
have not been interrupted. 

British people have asked me, “But are the 
Roumanians helping the Hungarian minorities 
within Transylvania and giving them equal 
chances?” It is a question which comes quickly 
to the British mind when considering how far this 
country should support Roumania in any conflict 
of the future. The fact that King Carol invited a 
Hungarian boy to be educated beside his son 
reveals his attitude towards the question. He is 
too far-sighted to spoil the hopes of peace in 
Transylvania by inflicting any local and unjust 
burdens on the Hungarians. It is a point upon 
which the questioning Briton may set his mind 
at rest. 

We must recall the relationship between Hun- 
gary and Roumania at the outbreak of the War. 
Resentment over the possession of Transylvania 
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was not softened by time and, fed by the unnatural 
emotions of the War, the Roumanians made ‘‘Free- 
dom for our brothers in Transylvania” their battle- 
cry when they came in on the side of the Allies in 
1916. This was the chief passion behind Rou- 
mania’s heroic and victorious alliance. She was 
fortunate in her choice, for the triumph of the Allies 
gave her back her northern territory and, -after 
centuries of division, the Roumania of the eleventh 
century was whole again. 

Many writers describing the events of this time 
have given the Peace Treaty credit for allowing 
the Transylvanians to go back to the Roumanian 
fold. This is not true, for they had already ex- 
pressed their own will, before the treaty was 
drawn up and signed. At Versailles and Trianon, 
the western powers consented to the reunion, but 
it was already an established fact through the 
natural consequences after the breaking up of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Austria had already 
declared her independence, Hungary was already 
reduced to her present size and the Transylvanians 
had already voted, without coercion or corruption 
of the ballot box, in favour of coming under the 
egis of Roumania. All that Trianon had to do 
was to sanction decisions that had already been 
made. The bowl of bitterness was not removed. 
It was handed across the border and all the resent- 
ment which had poured over the frontier, from 
Roumania into Hungary, was now poured back 
again. It was increased by three circumstances 
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which grew up when the Roumanians took over 
their territory. 

When King Ferdinand kept his promise of 
cutting up the big estates and giving the land to 
the peasants, he naturally extended the plan to 
the big landowners in Transylvania, now his 
territory. The rich and idle Hungarian land- 
owners had to see their sumptuous estates cut up 
into so many peasant holdings, and although they 
were eventually paid for the land (a generous 
decision when one considers the cynical state of 
mind which victors usually have towards the 
vanquished), they fled to Budapest in indignation 
and there, to this day, they encourage hatred of 
Roumania. 

The second and more violent encouragement to 
this hatred came in 1919, when the Roumanians 
invaded Hungary, during the alarming reign of 
Béla Kun, and forced his flight to Russia. The 
Roumanians did not take the offensive in this 
dramatic incident. They were forced to defend 
their earth after Béla Kun crossed the Theiss, 
encouraged in his hope of gaining territory for 
Hungary because of the strange twist that had 
come to the sympathies of the Peace Conference; 
when feeling ran so strongly against Roumania and 
when so much sudden and inexplicable sympathy 
was poured on Hungary. 

Béla Kun under-estimated the valour of the 
Roumanians; after a succession of minor victories, 
he had to turn and seek refuge in Budapest. The 
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story of what followed is well known. The Rovu- 
manians marched into Hungary and occupied the 
capital. Their emotions during the fourteen weeks 
in which they held Budapest, after the centuries 
of humiliation in Transylvania, will some day 
inspire an epic from a Roumanian poet. The 
Hungarians might have been grateful to Roumania 
for ridding them of The Red Terror. But 
history knows no pratitude. They were resentful 
because their ancient and despised enemy should 
follow up the annexation of Transylvania by 
marching in and occupying their capital. The 
Roumanians withdrew, after delivering Hungary 
from the alarming Communist experiment of Béla 
Kun, but they left an added source of hatred behind 
them. 

One more circumstance has contributed to this 
resentment. Many prosperous Jews lost their 
wealth and their power when Transylvania was 
annexed. These Jews had formed a strong bour- 
geoisie, acting as agents and traders for the Hun- 
garian landowners. When the great estates were 
cut up by order of King Ferdinand and his govern- 
ment, these Jews lost their positions and they 
followed their employers to Budapest, to nurse 
their. anger. But they are no longer the enemies 
of Roumania because of the deeper fear which 
has been stirred in them through German influence 
in Hungary. After 1918, they sat in the coffee 
shops of Budapest, planning retaliation. Now that 
life is less safe for Jews in Hungary, they go instead 
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to Bucarest and sit in the coffee shops in the Calea 
Victoriei, too thankful for the comparative freedom 
which they enjoy in Roumania to keep their resent- 
ment alive. 

The causes of present dissatisfaction between 
Roumania and Hungary are therefore simply 
explained. Intelligent Hungarians know full well 
that they have no moral claim on Transylvania. 
They know also that those Hungarians who are 
embraced within the Roumanian boundaries are 
comparatively contented: more so than the corre- 
sponding Roumanians who were roped into Hungary 
when the Boundary Commission drew the line of 
the frontier. Hungary has gone so far as to say 
that she will give up her claim to Transylvania if 
certain boundary adjustments are made between 
the two countries. But this haggling over small 
parcels of earth might go on to the end of time. 
It seems that the solution does not lie in drawing 
lines on a map, but in an exchange of the minorities. 
It is a problem of race rather than territory. (There 
are perhaps 30,000 Roumanians on the Hungarian 
side of the border.) If Hungary would negotiate 
with Roumania instead of always taking her cry, 
‘‘Justice for Hungary’’ to the western powers, the 
difficulties of these frontier minorities might be 
adjusted. Territorial chopping and changing will 
never make either country contented, but the 
proposed exchange of minorities would not involve 
great upheavals and if the peasants were allowed 
the option of remaining or joining their own people, 
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a human element would be brought into a problem 
which affects them as individuals far more than it 
affects either state. 

The position was described in detail in a letter 
which was written for the Yorkshire Post on April 
2gth, 1939, by Mr. John Capel. 


Hungarians have recently told us (perhaps in-all 
innocence) that if their country is to be detached 
from adherence to the policy of the Axis “‘it is 
essential for England to use her influence with 
Rumania in order to bring about a peaceful and 
satisfactory return of territories inhabited by a huge 
majority of Hungarians on her border-line and in 
Transylvania.” | 

No such suggestion would have been made to an 
England aware of the facts. And if we learn those 
facts no harm will be done to such of Hungary’s 
claims as are reasonable; but we shall save our- 
selves from being trapped into supporting un- 
reasonable claims that are being put forward 
merely to weaken Rumania’s position—and our 
own. 

Far too many Britons have been misled into 
arguing thus: ““Transylvania used to be part of 
Hungary. Therefore most of its inhabitants must 
be Hungarians. Therefore it ought to be given back 
to Hungary—with the possible exception of the 
parts in which the Rumanian minority live.” But 
the facts are these: 

(1) The population of Transylvania proper, and 
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of the Western Provinces that lie between Transyl- 
vania and Hungary, is predominantly Rumanian. 
The Hungarian census of 1910 (taken after years of 
Magyarisation) gave these figures: 


Habitual Western 

Language. Provinces. Transylvania. Total. 
Magyar . : . 786,634 918,217 1,704,851 
Ruman . : » 1,328,052 1,472,021 2,800,073 
German . . ~. 325,739 234,085 559,824 
Slavonic . ‘ : 99,157 5,108 104,265 


Others . .. 47,494 48,937 96,431 
2,587,076 2,678,368 5,265,444 


(2) The return of the entire areas would be a 
crime against the Rumanian majority and the 
great bulk of the other non-Magyars. The Ru- 
manians now number 3:2 million to the Magyar 
1:5 million (58 per cent to 27 per cent)—and not 
one of them is willing to return to the inferior social 
and political conditions that prevail in Hungary. 
And this feeling is shared by most of the Germans 
and other non-Magyars, and also by very many of 
the poorer Magyars; for in Rumania the peasants 
of all races own their own land. It is not surprising 
that dispossessed Magyar feudal magnates are keen 
advocates of revision. 

(3) Two-thirds of Rumania’s Magyars live in 
scattered enclaves, cut off from Hungary by solid 
masses of Rumanians. The largest group, the 
540,000 peasant Szeklers, live furthest from Hun- 
gary. Count Teleki’s (Hungarian) ethnographic 
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map reveals the impossibility of ‘‘liberating” the 
million Magyars of these enclaves without wronging 
at least two million Rumanians. Supposing a 
Welsh Republic to exist, what would the world 
(including Hungary) say to an English demand for 
the “‘satisfactory return” of the English groups 
scattered throughout South Wales, and the solid 
block of English in distant Pembrokeshire? . 

(4) Only a narrow strip along parts of the frontier 
could be returned without grave injury to the 
Rumanian majority and to Rumania’s security 
and economic life. Hereabouts live some 400,000 
Magyars, of whom perhaps 250,000 might be 
transferred—but even then with many thousand 
Rumans. But England and the others (not 
Rumania) drew this frontier not to give Rumania 
unwilling and unwanted Magyars, but to provide 
her with strategic and economic safeguards. Simi- 
larly, a Welsh Republic would need to be given 
portions of several western English counties. 

(5) Rectification of the frontier could not be 
considered while Hungary remained hostile in spirit 
and in policy, and socially reactionary. A Welsh 
Republic would not make endangering frontier con- 
cessions while England remained actively hostile, 
strove to Anglicise the Welsh minority in England, 
issued anti-Welsh propaganda to all the world, 
invited foreigners to London to prejudice them 
against the Welsh, and linked herself closely with 
the enemies of Wales. 

It was hoped Hungary would speedily and gladly 
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become the keystone of a Danubian Bloc: then the 
frontier would soon have been amended—or have 
become “invisible.” She preferred to hug her 
grievances. Moreover, her social and political con- 
ditions, and her treatment of her own very large 
minorities (including many thousand Rumanians), 
have never been such as to encourage Rumania to 
allow even one free Rumanian to return to her. 

We need to know these things. Let Hungary first 
reform her spirit and alter her policies and then rid 
her claims for “‘justice”’ of all vagueness and excess. 
And even then, when she has deserved our sym- 
pathy, she must wait for our assistance until that 
can be given safely. This is not the time to ask us to 
persuade an approved friend to weaken herself for 
the benefit of a friend of our enemies. 


Frontier consciousness is an old disease. The 
millions of men who have died, fighting over 
boundaries, is one of the bewildering themes of 
history. It is not easy for British people to 
appreciate the ancient frontier troubles of the 
smaller powers: not easy, because a fixed coast- 
line has saved them from the anxiety which has 
caused so many wars in Europe. For the Briton, 
therefore, it seems petty and hopeless when two 
countries cannot exist side by side without bickering 
over acreage which is insignificant compared with 
the area of the hinterland. When one expresses 
this view in Budapest or Bucarest, the old argument 
comes forward, “Oh, you have no frontiers to 
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worry about.’” Nobody seems to realise that we 
have long ago learned how to mingle Englishmen, 
Scotsmen and Welshmen on one island and, with 
all the distinct racial differences surviving, live in 
peace. | 

Roumanians do not naturally harbour rancour. 
It seems that they are willing to be reasonable with 
their neighbours and they wisely agree that their 
problem with Hungary would best be solved by a 
transfer of minorities, rather than by re-drawing 
the map sanctioned at Trianon. I have seldom 
found violent hatred of the Hungarians in Rou- 
mania. As in so many cases, the enmity of their 
frontier lies in the imagination of writers abroad. 
As one travels through Roumania and Hungary, 
one finds idle intellectuals and scaremongers in the 
cities who foster bitterness. But when you come 
to the boundaries concerned, you find peaceful 
peasants, of both countries, borrowing each others 
farm tools, exchanging the time of the day and 
keeping the commandments of normal community 
life like sane human beings. 


It is doubtful if Hungary would ever declare war 
on Roumania unless pressed from without: unless 
it was to satisfy German aims. They might assume 
the battle cry, ‘“Freedom for the Hungarians within 
Roumania,”’ but the true motives of their attack 
would lie with Germany rather than with them- 
selves. 

There is one important difference between 
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Hungary and Roumania which will always affect 
their desire for war. The Roumanians have no 
wish to add to their territory. This view was 
expressed in February by the late Prime 
Minister, M. Calinescu. He said: ‘‘Roumania is 
not preparing an army with aggressive aims. 
Roumania has absolutely no claims to make in 
order to realise her national ideal. We want only 
to live in peace, to consolidate our national wealth 
and to strengthen our financial position.”’ No 
actions or words during the crisis which followed 
have suggested that this declaration is insincere. 
I do not believe that King Carol has any grandiose 
wish to spread the area of his power. His peaceful 
intentions were revealed in the Cabinet changes 
of February, when he departed from the age- 
old rule of having a general as War Minister by 
appointing the late M. Calinescu. Every speech 
and action of King Carol’s reign shows that 
he is conscious of being ‘ta domestic sovereign”’ 
improving the security and education of his 
people. Not so Hungary! The Hungarians are 
still haunted by the spirit of St. Stephen’s crown: 
they are imperialists at heart. This has been 
proved as recently as when the Germans marched 
into Czecho-Slovakia. The minority of people in — 
Carpatho-Ukraine, not more than 600,000, were 
in a perilous position. They had long wished to 
become an autonomous state. At the time of the 
German occupation of Czecho-Slovakia, Voloshin, 
the leader of the Carpatho-Ukranians, asked the 
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Roumanian Foreign Minister if Roumania would 
take them over. M. Gafencu said ‘“‘No.”’ It was 
not his country’s wish to rule over an area in which 
there were no Roumanians. 

Hungary showed that her old imperial ambitions 
were not dead. Her soldiers marched in and 
added the Carpatho-Ukraine to their territory. 
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Tue deep-rooted changes which have come to 
Turkish life, aims and character since 1918 make 
it unnecessary to go far back into history to explain 
the relationship between Turkey and her neigh- 
bours. No country has ever swept its past away 
more ruthlessly and seldom have national ideas and 
character been changed so drastically as through 
the Young Turk Movement which was dominated 
in its final expression by Mustafa Kemal. In con- 
sidering the authority and policy of Turkey to-day, 
one does not even have to recall the figure of Abdul 
Hamid, standing on the balcony of the Yildiz Kiosk 
and offering, at last, to give the people a voice in 
their government. That strange scene and that 
crafty old voice, saying, “‘My great desire has been 
the happiness of my people, whom I consider 
as my children. God is my witness,’ is lost in 
the past. 

To-day, the word of the Turkish Government is 
inviolate in international affairs. She is one of the 
most trusted nations, and in abandoning much that 
was evil in her eastern civilisation, she seems to have 
adopted only what was good from the west. The 
social, ethical, political and domestic renaissance 
which has come to Turkey, and her rejection of her 
old imperial policy in favour of a national ideal, 
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have changed the role which she plays. Instead of 
being a menace to peace, she is an example to her 
neighbours. Her change of alliances, so galling to 
Germany, her old ally, has created great confi- 
dence throughout the democratic countries; more 
so than many British people seem to realise. For 
centuries Turkey was Roumania’s enemy but now, 
having reviewed her alliances, she backs the smaler 
countries in any ‘attack that might be made on 
them by Germany or Italy. The Dardanelles, 
fought for so bitterly in 1914, are still open to the 
ships of Roumania and her allies. There is now 
more chance of saving Roumania from the isolation 
which she suffered in the last war, when it was 
impossible to transport aircraft, munitions or 
military aid to her. 

Now that Turkey has declared herself against 
German aims, Roumania naturally acts as a buffer 
state and it is to Turkey’s interest that she should 
be strengthened. It is obvious therefore that 
the Turks would hold Bulgaria in check so that 
Roumania would be free to concentrate the greater 
part of her army on the Hungarian frontier. 

The policy and friendship of Turkey have stimu- 
lated the Roumanians and given them greater peace 
of mind. To anybody who considers the problems 
in Bucarest to-day, against the background of 
history, it is strange yet reassuring to hear Rouman- 
ians use the phrase, “Our Turkish friends.”’ In any 
future negotiations with Russia, they will feel their 
position greatly strengthened by the alliance with 
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Turkey. When I was in Bucarest, I heard people 
talk of ‘‘the word of the Turk”? much as foreigners 
in the last century found support in “‘the word of 
an Englishman.”’ 

It is important to set down the population figures 
of the countries concerned, in considering the 
possible distribution of military strength in time of 
war. The Turks number fifteen millions and the 
area of Turkey 1s more than enough for them. The 
country, with a surface greater than that of France, 
could contain twice its present population. Bul- 
garians number only six and a half millions (the 
smallest of all the Balkan countries) and the 
Hungarians, including the additions of November 
1938 and March 1939, now number ten and a half 
millions. There are between twelve and thirteen 
millions in Yugoslavia. The Roumanians number 
twenty millions. 

English newspapers like to keep the bogey of 
Bulgaria alive. But from a military point of view, 
she is unimportant, except through the help which 
Germany would give her. The understanding 
between Germany and Bulgaria is based more on 
fear than friendship. The bulk of Bulgaria’s trade 
is with Germany and her army accepts the advice 
of German officers. But this military union has 
suffered a strain recently because of the quantities 
of obsolete arms and war material which Germany 
has foisted on to her, in exchange for her tobacco, 
wheat, and perhaps cotton. It must be remembered 
that five Turkish divisions and four Roumanian 
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divisions could nullify any pretentions Bulgaria 
might have in time of war. The help that Germany 
might give her would depend upon the policy and 
strength of Yugoslavia, now placed in such a delicate 
position because of the German occupation of 
Austria, and Italian control in Albania. Yugoslavia 
is the country of transit over which German troops 
would have to pass to help Bulgaria. Her positton 
is unenviable, with the dictatorial powers pressing 
against her. 

The circumstances of the relationship between 
Bulgaria and Roumania have their roots in the 
Berlin Treaty of 1878. Racially, the Bulgarians 
make romantic claims and they like to believe that 
they share Thracian origin with the Roumanians. 
But they absorbed many racial characteristics from 
their conquerors and in the end, from a mixture of 
Roman, Bulgar and Slav blood, it was the Slavonic 
which emerged as strongest. The history of the 
Bulgarians, from these early times up to the Russo- 
Turkish war, made them into a race of soldiers, 
brave and cunning. Sometimes, during their long 
story of vassaldom to invaders, they emerged to 
enjoy a few years of national independence. Of 
these periods, the greatest was at the end of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
turies when they were joined with the Roumanians 
and strengthened under the rule of the three 
Assan brothers, Wallachian shepherds who revolted 
against the tyranny and taxation of the Byzantine 
rulers. When the last of the Assan brothers 
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died, the Turks came into their great power 
and the Bulgarians were the first to fall before 
the new imperial yoke. For centuries, they lived 
in a state of subordination to their masters in 
Constantinople. 

Freedom came to Bulgaria with the Treaty of 
Berlin; freedom for which the Roumanians expected 
certain gratitude from Bulgaria because of the 
support which they gave the Russians against the 
Turks at Plevna. British interests come into the 
story. The scene moves to the Cabinet room, with 
Beaconsfield pressing the country to intervene and 
stem the tide of Russia’s advance; then to the 
celebrated conference in Berlin and Beaconsfield’s 
joyous telegram to Queen Victoria, ‘‘Russia sur- 
renders and accepts the English scheme for the 
European frontier of the empire and its military 
and political rule by the Sultan.” 

Part of Beaconsfield’s “‘scheme”’ was to strengthen 
Roumania, as a barrier between Russia and 
Bulgaria, and prevent them from using Roumania 
as a land route in further attacks upon Turkey. 
This was achieved by giving Roumania the northern 
part of Dobrudja in exchange for Southern Bess- 
arabia taken by the Russians. Thus the wedge was 
widened and Roumania’s coastline was extended 
to include the present port of Constanza. 

Nations are like human beings. They seem to 
have, in the vast body of the state, all the faults 
that exist in the character of man. As soon as they 
achieve the honourable security and dignity of being 
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nations, they fall a prey to greed and become 
dazzled by hopes of imperial magnificence. This 
is what happened to Bulgaria between the signing 
of the Treaty of Berlin (which defined her boun- 
daries and established her as a nation) and the first 
Balkan war of 1912, in which she revealed her 
ambitions. Bulgaria hoped to push the Turks out 
of Europe and to establish Slav control of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. With the help of 
the Greeks and the Serbians, she achieved part of 
her object. The Turks were defeated although they 
were able to keep Constantinople. 

Then began the story of Bulgarian perfidy. She 
turned on her allies and began the second Balkan 
war, of 1913, against Greece and Serbia. The 
betrayal in her surprise attack on the Serbians at 
night can best be realised by British people if they 
are asked to imagine us turning on the French in 
1918 and sending an expeditionary force to land on 
their coast. The outcome of the second Balkan war 
was wholly just. Greece and Serbia turned to 
Roumania for help and it was given. Bulgaria was 
defeated and Roumania took the lower part of 
Dobrudja, increasing the territory separating Russia 
and Bulgaria and extending her coastline. Bulgaria 
was punished for her ruthless campaign. Her later 
actions, in 1914, were in line with this history. For 
two years, she had accepted French money and 
war material and she had trained her army on the 
declared assumption that, in a war with Germany, 
she would fight with France. Once more she turned 
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on her friends: her soldiers used French guns to 
fire on British and French troops fighting at 
Salonika. Again, she was punished. 

When the Roumanians were defeated by the 
Germans in 1918, Bulgaria held her prize, momen- 
tarily. The Treaty of Bucarest gave her back most 
of the province of Dobrudja, including the harbour 
of Constanza, built by the Roumanians and housing 
60,000 people of pure Roumanian stock. The 
change in fortunes on the western front saved 
Roumania from this disaster and, in the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 and 1920, possession of Dobrudja 
was assured her. 

Now the Bulgarian Government revives its 
claims on Dobrudja, upon flimsy and immoral 
premises. In all its history, the province has 
never been occupied only by Bulgarians. This 
was forgotten in March of 1939 when, with the 
encouragement of news of the mobilisation of the 
Hungarians on the Roumanian border, the Bul- 
garians made a similar challenge by massing their 
troops on the southern frontier. Peace prevailed, 
but. Bulgaria’s action cleared the air. At that time 
there was no doubt as to the line she would take, 
in spite of her small forces, wedged in between 
Turkey and Roumania. 

When I returned to England from Bucarest, 
people asked me the strength of the Balkan entente 
and one intelligent student of international affairs 
wrote to me: “The attitude of Bulgaria is probably 
the key to the situation. With a hostile Bulgaria, 
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Roumania would be almost as powerless as in the 
last war.’ This question ignores the policy of the 
new Turkey and it exaggerates the military danger 
of attack from Bulgaria. 

It is known that King Boris does not encourage 
hostility among his people. Monarchs know that in 
the present time their thrones depend upon peaceful 
husbandry, security and prosperity. The day of the 
Royal Conqueror is ‘over. King Boris wishes to be 
at peace with his neighbours, but he is not blessed 
with the strong hand of King Carol. When the 
extremists painted swastikas on the walls of the 
French Legation in Sofia, last November, King 
Boris was obliged to let the incident pass. King 
Carol would have arrested the leaders and they 
would have been imprisoned. 

There has been a great deal of clamour from 
Hungary and Bulgaria on behalf of their minorities 
within Roumanian territory. One reads little in 
return of the Roumanian minorities within these 
countries, and in Russia. —The Roumanians are not 
good publicists and they have not been able to stir 
up equal sympathy for the 600,000 Roumanians 
in Russia, the 300,000 in Yugoslavia, 30,000 in 
Hungary, 60,000 in Greece and from fifty to sixty 
thousand in Bulgaria. Without being prejudiced at 
all, it must be admitted that King Carol has tried 
to solve the problem of these minorities sanely. 
His Government has never rushed to the western 
powers for sympathy, with the aid of professional 
publicists. Roumania has tried to solve the question 
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of minorities with Bulgaria in the same way as she 
has suggested dealing with Hungary. 

In the southern part of Bulgaria, known as 
Macedonia, there is a big colony of Roumanians 
who have suffered many disadvantages and in- 
Justices from the various powers who have ruled 
them. At no time has Roumania asked that 
Macedonia should be handed over to her. She has 
realised the absurdity of such a territorial claim 
and, since 1913, she has slowly managed an 
exchange of minorities with Bulgaria. Numbers of 
these Roumanian Macedonians have settled in 
Dobrudja, in place of a similar number of Bulgarians 
who should have migrated to their own country. It 
seems that Roumania’s policy is sane and imagina- 
tive. As in the case of Hungary she is trying to deal 
with minorities as a human and not as a territorial 
problem, for the Government realises that to re- 
open arguments over frontier adjustment can satisfy 
nobody. 
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BucaReEst withholds its charm from the casual 
visitor. It has neither glamour nor great beauty, 
until you have stayed long enough to enjoy the side 
streets, the shops and the gardens: until you 
remember the telephone numbers of your friends 
and know the man from the caviare shop well 
enough to return his “good-morning’’ when you 
pass him in the square. The first time I went there, 
the pavements were slushy with January’s snow; 
the flag above the palace was heavy with rain and 
cold winds made walking miserable. When I went 
in March of this year, the afternoons were warm 
enough for me to drive in an open carriage. This is 
the way to see Bucarest, rather than from within the 
black leather and stifling glass of an automobile. 
Then the little domestic pictures of the city are 
revealed; the charming old villas which lead placid 
lives, tucked away from the busy streets, old ladies 
watering their geraniums on balconies and servants 
bringing out saffron and green eiderdowns to air 
in the sun. Now I know my way about Bucarest 
and I do not have to wrestle with German words 
at street corners. Habits grow and bring one into 
the life of the city. One learns the hour when The 
Times arrives at the kiosk in the square, the name of 
the barber who comes out of his shop to warm 
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himself in the sun, the: gesture which summons a 
carriage, and the hour when the guard changes 
before the palace. 

One drives down the broad boulevards, nodding 
to genial friends, mellowing with kindness in the 
warmth of the first spring sun. The horses shake 
their red ribbons and seem to polka with joy 
as they round the corners. The forsythia bushes 
are in flower and there are splendid sweeps of 
yellow and purple pansies in the lawns. Even in 
March, when the newspapers were full of alarms 
and when one knew that the troops were still 
waiting on the border, it was a pleasant world, 
of street stalls glowing in the sun, with oranges and 
deep purple fruit, and baskets of daffodils and 
violets on the pavements. Bucarest is at its best 
as one drives slowly down the Boulevard Lascar 
Catargi, with its conglomeration of architecture, 
little of it good, all of it human and lively, with 
window boxes and fresh-painted porticoes, and 
shaped trees, to prove the pride of the people who 
live inside the houses. One has already chosen 
the villa in which one would live: the little pink 
house on the corner of the Strada Visarion. One 
knows the British Minister’s garden, with its 
hyacinths and daffodils, and the smile of The 
Times correspondent as he walks down the steps — 
of the Legation, wearing a gayer tie than usual 
because it is the first whole-hearted day of spring. 

To drive down the Calea Victoriei between 
twelve and one o’clock will prove you a provincial 
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or a stranger, so you pay the carriage off and join 
the fashionable promenade, the women’s hats agog 
with pertness and invention, the officers in their 
uniforms, escorting their ladies to the miraculous 
shop of Dragomir Niculescu where one drinks 
tzuica and eats minute caviare sandwiches and 
rich, hot little pastries, filled with mushrooms. 
The birds and the beasts and the trees of all the 
world are called on to provide the food in this 
gourmet’s heaven: golden trout from the moun- 
tain streams, oranges from Jaffa, sturgeons, five and 
six feet long, still glistening with the water of the 
delta, black caviare from Valcov, red caviare 
from Manchuria, yellow honey, and hams from 
Prague; melons, strawberries and Turkish delight, 
blue-violet aubergine, multi-coloured cheeses and 
all the wines of Europe. And Trajan Popa, the 
extraordinary barman who conducts his company 
of bottles like a Toscanini! Yes, it is a pleasant 
habit in a pleasant city, dropping into Dragomir’s 
for an aperitif and then returning to the sunny 
street. 

You learn also which restaurant to choose to 
see the politicians and which for the mask-like 
faces of the diplomats: except that nowadays, 
the little clusters of reformers no longer muster 
over their goulash to serve up their ancient ideas 
of change in excited voices. It seems too good to 
believe that the present government has quietened 
all these busy tongues. Bucarest had changed 
during my year in America and England. 
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Queen Marie was dead. I could no longer drive 
out to Cotroceni and hear her talk of Coburg, and 
of the slow-moving, white figure of Carmen Sylva, 
resting upon a landing in the palace at Sinaia, to 
compose a rhyme for one of her elegant verses. 


In one year, the Bucarest I had known had passed. 
Its spine seemed to have straightened. In January 
of 1938, when the guard changed before the palace, 
there had been a slovenly ease about it all. The 
ceremony was alert in March of 1939. The sun 
came out willingly, at the right moment, and the 
wide facade of the palace, the erect green blades 
of the tulips in the garden, the excited flutter of the 
royal standard in the breeze and the sprightly 
tune of the band made one feel that one was living 
in a refreshed country. Even if the steel wheels of 
the army wagons were rattling over the cobbles on 
the frontier, one felt that if these were portents 
of war, Roumania was capable of taking a new 
disaster into its history. 

The charm of Bucarest lies in the daily habits of 
its life. From the window one sees the same 
woman walking in the garden each day with her 
dog, the same nightwatchman droning a song 
over his brazier in the street below, the same 
butcher in his apron cross the square punctually, — 
yes punctually, at twelve o’clock. 

The threat of war had brought strange people 
into Bucarest in March. The mysterious, exciting 
people had come, to stir the city from its pleasant 
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measure. They crowded into the bar of the 
Athénée Palace, bringing the gossip of the world 
on their tongues. There was a big, cheerful 
American, “a bison of a man,” said one Rou- 
manian, who had been a general in the Peruvian 
army. He had come to sell aeroplanes. There was 
an editor from Finland who extended the horizon 
of our concerns by talking about Schleswig- 
Holstein, and a retired officer who once played 
rugger in Portuguese East Africa, and who told 
us that, when he bets at Monte Carlo, he always 
goes to church first and plans his system on the 
numbers of the hymns. His mission was a mystery. 
There was a big man who hurries about the 
Balkans, searching for poppy-fields. From this 
enchanting occupation, he traces drug traffickers 
and brings them to justice. He carries a gun 
against his heart and a fountain-pen which is really 
full of a blinding chemical. A crazy world comes 
out of the hollows and down from the hills when 
there is threat of war. Most magnificent of all 
was Hitler’s agent, a precise, smart German 
woman who occupied the suite of rooms next to 
mine. The word espionage was hissed through the 
hotel. One locked up one’s papers and searched 
along the picture railing for the wire of a dicta- 
phone. Newspaper correspondents were called 
away from their dinner to answer telephone calls 
from New York. The little stationer’s shop had 
sold out of big envelopes and sealing-wax, and a 
tired young diplomat told us that when he passed 
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the French Embassy at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the lights were still on and he could hear 
the tap, tap of the typewriters in the silence of 
the night. 


It is a strange conglomeration of human beings 
whose business it is to know what might happen: a 
conglomeration so different from the peasants who 
surged up to the frontier, still wearing the tattered 
clothes in which they were working in the fields 
when the evil news came. They set off, with their 
mamaliga and their onions rolled up in a little 
parcel: no more than this. They had been 
working on their land, with the monotonous 
certainty of their usual life, when the summons 
came. So they lifted their heads and heard the 
prophecy of war on the wind and they set out on 
their soldiering, without complication or question. 


On my last afternoon in Bucarest, in March, I 
was summoned to the palace by King Carol. The 
weight of his responsibility might have made the 
past months terrible for him, but he seems to 
flourish upon work and I found him smiling and 
confident. Neither his charm nor his spontaneity 
were injured by the distress of what everybody 
was describing as “the situation.’”? Six months © 
had passed since I last saw the King. They had 
been constructive and steadying, in spite of the 
menace from Germany and Hungary. With a 
ministry of men whom he knows and trusts, he 
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has swept the sharp memories of Goga’s short- 
lived government aside. As far as its domestic 
affairs were concerned, Roumania seemed to be 
a peaceful country. King Carol was keeping his 
promise. With no political madcaps to harass 
him, and the gossip of the dissentients subdued, he 
had pursued his educational schemes, lowered the 
average age in the higher ranks of the army by 
promoting six hundred officers, introduced agri- 
cultural reforms and begun great public works. 
The first year of the new Constitution, granted to 
the people in February of 1938, had ended, and 
Roumania seemed to be more calm. The people 
faced the mobilisation of the Hungarians and the 
lofty phrased threats of Germany with the united 
courage of a nation, not as a people divided among 
themselves. The difference in the organisation of 
the government departments was consoling, and 
life in Bucarest seemed more disciplined and the 
people more alert. The King had used the word 
Renaissance to describe the aims of his National 
Government and the word was not ill-chosen. 

Like most busy men, King Carol has a multitude 
of interests and to each of these he gives an un- 
divided mind. In an audience, he never distresses 
his visitors by ringing bells or allowing any outside 
affair to disturb the even tenor of the conversation. 
On this last afternoon in March, the world outside 
was already talking of war. King Carol did not 
mention “‘the situation” once. He was very pleased 
because a great stamp dealer had pronounced his 
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collection third best in the world. “I began 
collecting when I was seven,” he said. 

“Is Prince Michael interested in them?” I asked. 

“Unfortunately not,” answered the King. Then 
came the championship of his son which gives 
sO Many engaging moments to his conversation. 
“But he is interested in his music. He is interested 
in so many things. His school here in the palace 
ends next year . . . Although I suppose that he 
will go abroad for the last year ofhis education . . . 
I wish his mind to be built up in his own country. 
We have good universities and good professors, 
and there is no need to send him abroad until then. | 
I am very proud of the Roumanian universities.” 

The King talked then of music, of the phil- 
harmonic orchestra, and of the affectations of 
musical criticism. ‘“‘It seems foolish to me,’ he 
said, when people ask, ‘Do you like Mozart or 
Beethoven best?’ It is like comparing poetry with 
grand prose. It is very easy to sound wise when 
you indulge in comparative criticism.”’ King Carol 
told me that he had grown up with little knowledge 
of music because his parents had not forced him 
to learn to play an instrument when he was a boy. 
“So I began to collect gramophone records when 
I was old enough to feel that I needed music 
and in that way I have taught myself all that — 
I know.” 


A book has been published in England containing 
articles written by British journalists, some of whom 
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have been received by King Carol. I have read the 
proofs of this book and the dominating impression 
which stays with me, after reading the interviews 
of perhaps twenty writers, is their insistence on 
King Carol’s complete freedom from humbug. 
The impression from this big volume of print 1s 
of a man with a clear mind, capable of plunging 
into any enthusiasm or scheme with professional 
clearness. One realises this quality in King Carol’s 
mind when he speaks of the publishing house which 
he began some years ago. It is his beloved child 
and, as a professional writer who has wrangled 
with many a publisher, I could not help smiling 
as I listened to the King talking of the cost of 
printing, the difficulties of distribution and even 
the cost of binding. I seemed to be listening to a 
voice in Paternoster Row rather than in the palace 
in Bucarest when I heard the King say, “You know, 
my Lawrence is now in its second edition, and 
Captains Courageous and Jack London are selling very 
well.” 

The King continued, “I did not begin my 
publishing house merely to put cheap books into 
the hands of the people. I began it with a deeper 
purpose than that. The Roumanians are not 
energetic by nature. They enjoy contemplative 
literature and I wished the young people to read 
stories of action. Their first reading always in- 
fluences them and I thought that books like 
Captains Courageous and those fine stories by Jack 
London, and stories of conquest like Lawrence of 
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believe that these few years of publishing have 
proved me right. There is greater vitality in the 
Youth Movement. You must go and see for 
yourself.” 

It was Prince Albert talking again. It was 
significant that when King Carol spoke to me of 
the Queen Victoria film, Sixty Glorious Years, the 
incident which pleased him most was the opening 
of the Crystal Palace. 


The Highland and Lowland Roumanians feel 
much the same about each other as the Scottish and 
the English. I have been told by foreigners that if 
they remain long enough in Britain, a time comes 
when a Scotsman on a train, or at a dining-table, 
will whisper the truth: that the Highlanders are the 
superior breed. This happens also in Roumania 
and the pride of the Transylvanian is charming 
and sometimes amusing. One Transylvanian whom 
I know produced a map one day and tried to prove 
that, all the world over, people who live in river 
basins are not as great as those who live in moun- 
tains. He told me of the decadence of the Egyptians 
compared with the lusty courage of the Arabs in 
the mountains of the Hejaz, of the lethargy of the 
Americans who live in the Mississippi basin com- 
pared with the virility of the race bred in the 
Rockies. We went so far in our wild generalisation 
that we made a list of the great men who have 
governed England and, alongside, a list of the 
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members of the present Government in Roumania. 
It was easy, by ignoring exceptions, to believe that 
Transylvania 1s doing for Roumania what Scotland 
has done for the English. 

I have not been able to travel in the remote 
villages, nor into the mountains. Once I saw the 
castle of Pelesh, with its fabulous rooms and cluster 
of towers, rising from the Carpathian snows. But, 
until my last journey to Roumania, I had not seen 
any of the villages or penetrated into the white 
silence of the hills. While I was in Bucarest, news 
came of Mr. Chamberlain’s announcement that 
Britain and France would help Poland if she 
were attacked. Bucarest became jaunty with 
pleasure over this. The “‘agents’” in the bar of 
the Athénée Palace untied their frowns and a 
Roumanian diplomat suggested that we should 
celebrate by driving off into the mountains and 
eating a roast sucking-pig. 

Next day, I wrote in my diary: 


April 2nd 


‘Soon after I left the palace yesterday evening, 
I changed into an old tweed suit and left the low- 
lands far behind me. I am writing now at Predeal, 
three thousand feet above the sea. I am on the 
border of Transylvania and, according to all 
Transylvanians, I am among Highlanders and 
seeing Roumania for the first time. 

‘“Bucarest was less alarmed yesterday afternoon 
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after Mr. Chamberlain’s announcement. The de- 
pendence of the Roumanians, as a small nation, 
upon the strength and patronage of the great powers, 
is pathetic. I felt yesterday, after I left the King, 
that the real disaster of war would not be only the 
threat of defeat but also the tragedy of an interrup- 
tion of King Carol’s creative work. 

“The pendulum of emotion swings quickly here 
and the wise men drank their tuica with more 
galety. 

“It was pleasant to turn one’s back on ‘the 
situation’ for a day and drive out of Bucarest, 
through the villages, with their compact little white 
houses, past the slow farm wagons, with lanterns 
swinging at their sides, and peasants holding out 
bunches of spring flowers, with the patience of 
those flower sellers in the Epping Forest, who 
extend their arms so many times before anybody 
stops to encourage them. We left the lowland 
as darkness came. There had been beds of 
spring flowers in some of the gardens and great 
masses of forsythia in flower. We _ climbed: 
patches of snow appeared and the air became 
more lively. 

‘‘About nine o’clock, we came to my friend’s 
house, in the mountains. It sat very contentedly 
in the snow, a long, flat, two-storied building, like 
a Swiss chalet, crowning a slope. ‘There were lights 
in the windows, a dog barked and the door was 
opened by a peasant with a beaming smile. It is 
not foolish to say that some houses embrace you 
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the moment you step over the threshold. There 
were tile ovens, with warm shoulders against which 
one sat and baked oneself; an open fire, heavy walnut 
beams, a multitude of rugs, deep chairs, and, with a 
resigned, child-like smile upon his face, a sucking-pig 
just brought from the kitchen. He had been killed 
before he began any athletic gambols in search 
of food. We sat about a heavy table and made 
short work of the pig and celebrated his passing 
with champagne. We allowed ‘the situation’ to rest 
for the evening. We toasted ourselves, Roumania, 
and the coming of spring. And then came a re- 
mark which seems strange to me when I travel in 
other countries. One of the company said, ‘T 
wish to toast what is rare for us, a sympathetic 
Englishman.’ 

“It is true that we strike them as a cold race. 1 
have travelled too much to be shy and I am per- 
petually excited by meeting new people, so I do not 
suffer the restraints which the usual Briton takes 
abroad with him. My friends were incredulous 
when I tried to explain the shyness of the English 
to them. I found the same prejudice in America. 
I do not like to admit to myself, much less to other 
people, that the Briton takes on a superior air when 
he crosses the Channel. Nevertheless it is true that 
we pass for a haughty race, which is not pleasant. 
However, we soon passed that by, for it was twelve 
o’clock and the dawn of the birthday of one of the 
party. So we toasted him. Then the son of the 
house, eighteen, wide-eyed with delight on the brink 
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of his life, stood up and toasted friendship between 
England and Roumania. We went to bed and as 
I turned out the light, ‘the situation’ seemed to be 
no more than a tiresome argument on the other side 
of the white hills.” 
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Chapter XI 
THE STRAJA TARII 


To say that King Carol is educating and training the 
young peasants is not enough, for the aims behind 
the discipline of Nazi and Fascist children have 
made the democratic countries suspicious of great 
health campaigns and Youth Movements. The 
Briton might ask of King Carol’s tremendous 
organisation of the young, “But what is his aim? 
What is the trend of this mass teaching?” 

The difference between the Nazi idea and the 
Roumanian Straja Tarii (Guard of the Fatherland) 
is easily described. Herr Hitler’s plan has been to 
wmpose discipline on the boys and girls of Germany: 
to transport a city-planned scheme of education 
and physical training into the villages and, in a 
sense, to use the brown shirt of his party as a 
strait-jacket upon the freedom of youth. There 
is little spontaneous joy in the life of the young in 
Germany. 

Signor Mussolini’s training of young Italy has 
been less austere. Up to the time that he submitted 
to the will of Germany, he allowed a natural Latin 
ease to temper the rigours of the parade ground. 
The difference between the German and Italian 
system of training has been the difference between 
Mussolini and Hitler. The Italian leader has 
humour and this has saved many of the expressions 
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of his policy from empty pompousness. I saw the 
young boy Fascists one sunny morning, drilling 
near to the colossal stadium on the outskirts of 
Rome. They were happy and on good terms with 
their leaders. It is not likely that the cold winds of 
the parade ground at Potsdam would produce the 
same kind of boy as the warm summer breezes of 
Rome. 

King Carol is not a copyist by nature. He has 
too much self-confidence and inventive talent for 
this to be necessary. He has evolved his own 
schemes for the training of the young. In every 
channel of this activity there are signs of his own 
personality. To begin with, the King is at ease 
with young people. There is no patronage in his 
interest and this inspires confidence in them. Also, 
he is an overwhelming enthusiast and in love with 
the word “‘initiative,’? which he uses more than 
any other in his vocabulary. 

I can best describe the education of young 
Roumania through my own experience. During 
my visit to Bucarest in March of this year, I saw 
the Straja Tarii in action for the first time. Late 
one afternoon, I was received by King Carol and 
at the end of the audience, he said, ‘““You have seen 
nothing of the Straja Tarii?’ I confessed that I 
had not and added, “‘But, sir, ] would very much 
like to.” 

What happened in the next twenty-four hours 
is a tribute to Roumanian kindness and to the 
efficiency of the Guard of the Fatherland. Next 
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afternoon, I was collected and taken by a group of 
senior officers to a pleasant, open stretch of country 
beyond the edge of Bucarest. I walked across a 
field. Drawn up into three sides of a square were 
several hundred Strajeri. At that time, when we 
were all thinking of war and wondering if our talk 
of the value of life and freedom was to be turned 
into so much poppycock by Germany’s ambitions; 
it was inspiring and heartening to see that company 
of boys, with the almost horizontal beams of the low 
afternoon sun on their faces. They were straight- 
backed, well-drilled young Roumanians, but what 
was still more consoling, they seemed to be gay and 
happy. Here were no repressions or hints of fear. 
It is sometimes more easy to gauge the spirit of a 
mass of people than it is to guess at the state of mind 
of an individual. 

I walked away from the parade followed by 
vigorous, full-throated cheering “for the British 
visitor,’ and went next to a school in which 
peasant girls are taught the domestic graces. 
This was astonishing. Within a few hours they 
had arranged an exhibition and reception suitable 
to the visit of a Lord Mayor. There was a great 
room where carpet weavers, embroiderers and 
seamstresses showed me their work, another in 
which I was shown how to wash and iron a sheet, 
another in which a colossal and succulent pie had 
just been cooked for me. In another room, a 
banquet had been spread and, most touching of 
all, over the door was a Union Jack. The making 
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of this flag will reveal for you the reason why the 
Roumanians are such an attractive people among 
whom to make friends. Only that morning the 
girls of the school had been told that an English 
visitor was coming to see them in the afternoon. 
They had no Union Jack to hang over the door 
so they sent into Bucarest for the design, bought 
the red, white and blue material and sewed the 
flag together before I arrived. I might add that 
the flag was scrupulously correct. This was not 
all. I was swept off to an exhibition of peasant 
craft work—not a dull conglomeration of kettle- 
holders and pottery, but a delightful show of 
mechanical toys, painted furniture, embroidery, 
and, as a pleasure to anybody whose heart was not 
withered with age, working models of village life. 

Everywhere, I felt the vigour and willingness 
behind all this work. My afternoon ended with a 
frightening episode. I went to the head office of 
the Straja Tari and, standing upon one side of a 
door, I was told that all the leaders of the Youth 
Movement were assembled on the other side, 
waiting for me to speak to them. I hope that I 
did it well. I only know that I was so deeply 
moved and so convinced by all that I had seen, 
that I was able to speak sincerely. 

This busy afternoon, involving the movements | 
of several thousand people and the assembling of 
all the controlling officers of the Straja Tarii, had 
been arranged at King Carol’s orders within a 
few hours. It would be unjust, ever again, for 
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me to complain of dilatoriness or unpunctuality 
in Roumania. The programme, spread over four 
places, worked out perfectly and I was back at my 
own door one minute later than I had been 
promised. That minute is accounted for because 
I paused to be told, as I was leaving, that arrange- 
ments had just been made to bring a Scottish boy 
from Dundee to teach the Scouts of Bucarest. to 
play the bagpipes. One could not help allowing 
one’s imagination to stretch back from this incident, 
to the day when hundreds of legionaries from 
Britain travelled by the same way across Europe, 
to serve on the same earth, in the name of Rome. 
Next afternoon, I was received once more by 
King Carol. He said to me, “You are always 
asking me questions. I am going to ask you ques- 
tions. What did you think of it all?’? 1 wish the 
eager youngsters of the Straja Tarii could have 
seen the expression of their sovereign’s face as I told 
him of the wonderful day he had arranged for me. 
Before I left the king he told me of his aims in 
regard to the Youth Movement. Although service 
in the Straja Tarii is compulsory, King Carol has 
tried to develop the life and habits already existing 
in the villages instead of making the peasants feel 
that they are merely accepting orders from a 
central office in Bucarest. “It 1s much better,” 
he said, ‘‘to make them realise that the changes 
in their lives, the higher standard of living, the 
hygiene, the craftsmanship and the ethical code 
of the Youth Movement are a development from 
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within themselves. I have tried to eliminate any 
suggestion of fear of authority in the training. 
There are more subtle ways of teaching the young 
than through too many rules and with intimida- 
tion. Do you realise that thousands of the two 
and a half million boys and girls in the Straja 
Tarii wear linen shirts made from flax which the 
boys have grown, and from linen thread from that 
flax which has been woven by the girls? I think 
that there were fifteen thousand young girls 
capable of weaving this flax last year. 

‘This, to me, is true education. The boy grows 
the flax and the girl weaves it. One depends upon 
the other and that, I think, is the basis of education 
in a community. You see, you must breed the 
man before you can educate him. Vision must 
come before scholarship and I try, as I say, to 
guide all these teachers and officers to realise that 
they are creating citizens rather than soldiers.” 
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Chapter XII 
WOMEN IN ROUMANIA 


In March of 1866, Prince Charles (Carol I) of 
Hohenzollern-Siegmaringen was offered the crown 
of Roumania. It is interesting to realise that in all 
the seventy years-the Royal Family have ruled 
Roumania, it has been through their Queen 
Consorts that the kings have gained a reputation 
for their country abroad. King Carol II is the 
first sovereign to be the centre of its fame in 
America and among the western powers. 

The character of the first king was solid but 
modest. It was through his wife, Queen Elizabeth, 
that the beauty and charm of Roumania were made 
known beyond the Carpathians. Writing under the 
name of Carmen Sylva, she told the outside world 
the fairy stories and legends of her country. In 
the war of 1877-78, her heroism and womanliness 
made her almost a saint to the Roumanians. 
Her ghost still walks through the gaudy rooms of 
the palace at Sinaia and it is of her that the guide 
speaks as he opens door upon door, leading from 
one architectural fancy to another. 

The same was true during the reign of King 
Ferdinand. When he married Princess Marie of 
Edinburgh, granddaughter of Queen Victoria, in 
January of 1893, there began another spell in which 
it was the Queen Consort who compelled the 
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world to notice Roumania. Her beauty, her un- 
disciplined generosity of temperament and heart 
soon overshadowed the plodding virtues of the 
King. Once more it was a woman who became 
the heroic figure of peace and war. 

It is of Queen Marie that the guide speaks as 
you walk through the empty rooms of Cotrocen1: 
each one dressed in memorials to her taste: great 
byzantine screens, unique gold chairs and riots of 
colour. 

Roumania seems to stir a special force of patriot- 
ism in its women. When I first went there, it was 
King Carol who made me respect the aims and 
pride of the people, but it was Queen Marie who 
compelled me to come near the spirit of the country. 
Nobody could have come within range of her 
courage and her rich beauty without following 
her will and her word, obediently. 

Now when I go to Bucarest, I walk through the 
empty spaces of Cotroceni, where the little objects 
Queen Marie used still lie on the tables: sharpened 
pencils in a vase and fires laid for lighting, as if the 
succession of rooms were waiting for the moment 
in which she will walk through them once more. 
But they are rooms from which a grand and beauti- 
ful woman has departed, forever, and they will 
never know her kind again. | 

During February of 1938, when I was in Bucarest, 
I drove out each Sunday morning, past the little 
cramped houses of the suburbs, into an open park. 
The palace is a low white building, spread across 
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the crown of a hill. A garden, which Queen Marie 
made and loved, spread down the slope. But snow 
had fallen during the night and only the sedate 
standard roses, the spiky skeletons of the flowering 
trees and fat oriental jars suggested the wide, rich 
garden of summer-time, when irises and delphin- 
iums make broad streams of blue, winding down 
towards the prim little box in which the sentry 
stands. ; 

During the Sundays of February, Cotroceni was 
already heavy with the silence of approaching 
death. I used to climb the staircase past the 
gigantic portraits of Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort, and the tables upon which unwieldy 
volumes of scenic views were stacked, bound with 
a preponderance of gilt; along a passage from 
which countless antlers rose towards the ceiling 
and countless stag’s eyes looked down at me, stuffy 
reminders of the habits that the first Carol brought 
with him from Siegmaringen, in the heart of the 
Black Forest. Then into a gold room with a floor 
of peacock blue tiles: a whim of the taste before the 
war. Queen Marie had designed the golden walls, 
with vines of roses rising towards a painted frieze 
of madonna lilies. She had painted accompanying 
lilies on the gold chairs and there were low, gold 
divans, smothered in crimson, turquoise and terra- 
cotta coloured cushions. Bound volumes of The 
Sketch and The Ladtes’ Field were packed into 
pedestal bookcases designed like rose trees, holding 
the books in their branches. 
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The servants walked with muted shoes, the 
gracious officer who came to me, spoke softly. 
It was already known that Queen Marie was 
dying. The officer took me to a lady-in-waiting, 
and then I was ushered past two low golden gates 
into Queen Marie’s bedroom. Heavy Byzantine 
ornaments made the furniture rich and grave. 
At the end of the room, with a vast bank of cerise 
lilies and orchids beside her, the Queen lay in bed. 
The ornate quality which had coloured every 
moment of her life was here too, in the flowers, the 
table crowded with jewelled objects, and the 
almost stifling profusion of brocade and gold. 
Queen Marie rested her right hand upon a minute 
lace cushion. Her startling eyes gave the very 
essence of life to her approaching death. 

Life is so quick for us to-day and our ears are 
full of so many voices that we have to struggle to 
hold on to the beauty which was the habit of 
the days before machines. Poetry is no longer 
read and violins grow musty in their cases. Queen 
Marie seemed to be a ghost from those spacious 
and elegant times, when sound was music and not 
a nervous antidote for silence; when women were 
contented with the power that God had given 
them. Queen Marie had great beauty and great 
power. 

Her power rose out of her courage. When 
people are dying, their anticipations grow weak 
and they turn rather into their memories. So we 
talked of Coburg, which I know well. Of Rosenau, 
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the little sham Gothic castle where she lived as a 
child, of the pool in which her mother used to 
swim, and of the great suite of bedroom furniture 
ornamented with poppies which she painted when 
she was young: of the dear old woman in the 
market square in Coburg, who grills Bratwiirst 
over fir cones, of the little court to which Queen 
Victoria used to go to gather up memories of her 
happiness before 1861: of the day of Queen Marie’s 
marriage, her fears and her strength. And of the 
day when, sitting in Princess Marthe Bibesco’s 
palace at Mogoshoaia, news came of the death of 
the King. “I drove quickly into Bucarest,” she 
said. “I was Queen. I felt wholly capable of being 
a Queen when the moment came.” 

My half-hour spread out into an hour. [ 
watched her hand, near to the little amber bell- 
push which lay on the bed-cover. The Queen 
was ill and I was anxious lest she became tired. 
Yet she talked on. Of ministers, ““Yes, I’ve seen 
so many of them, with their ideas of change. They 
used to come to me, one after the other, and I 
always sat them in the same chair because, in all 
the years I was Queen, I never found one of them 
tell a new story. As a girl, I could not buy a 
handkerchief or go on the river without one of 
them beside me.” And of King Ferdinand, her 
husband. “I am not patient with diffidence. It 
is a weakness I do not understand. When the 
King was crowned, all his diffidence disappeared. 
Just as it does, you know, when a King comes into 
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power. Just as you have seen with George—yes, 
he’s George the Sixth—just as his diffidence has 
gone.” The talk came back to the subject of 
power. “If I have had power, it is only because 
I have never known what it is to be afraid. That 
is a Royal trait, you know. Carol has courage. 
I love that in him. There have been difficulties, 
but I know his courage. Out of that will come his 
power.” 

When I stood up to leave, the Queen said, ““Walk 
over to the window.” I crossed the room and 
looked out on the placid white slope and the 
garden seats piled with snow. “I am sorry you 
see it in the winter. Next time you come, [’ll tell 
you about my garden.” 

I went again to Cotroceni. The Queen was 
anxious to talk of her girlhood, as people do when 
the time of their life is pressing. Her alarming 
frankness had not faded. There were still the blunt 
judgments, the burning honesty of mind which had 
so often startled a world which hung on her words 
and did not always comprehend the will behind 
them. 

This was the loveliest quality in the hours in 
which I was allowed to listen to Queen Marie; the 
sense of having met a woman who had never had 
to wrestle to tell the truth because her spirit was all — 
truth. She blundered because of truth and she 
made enemies because she was not astute enough 
to lie. One’s own courage was warmed at the 
dying flame of her power. Whether it had been to 
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rule the world, to write a sentence or plant a tree, 
that one left her presence, one would have ruled, 
or written, or planted with sincerity and courage 
stolen from her example. That is the memory 
which remains strongest and it explains why 
Roumania loved her: why her foibles were as 
transient as leaves, compared with the roots of her 
courage. It explains why, during the last war, «it 
was her word that swept all diffidence aside and 
brought her country in on the side of the Allies. 
It explains why, as she walked through the hospi- 
tals, down the lines of ill and dying men, they 
mumbled her name and refreshed their courage at 
the sound of her voice. She was the greatest 
Roumanian of her time and her spirit inspires the 
Roumanian woman of to-day, in taking their part 
in the Renaissance of their country. 

Before I left Bucarest, Queen Marie wrote to me: 


‘“You must have been astonished to find me quite 
so frankly outspoken, but I have outgrown all 
pretences. I don’t know how many years I still 
have before me. Anyhow, they are too short or 
will be too short, to fence about with truth.” 


And in another note: 


“I can say what I think. A Queen has just as 
much right to think as the man in the street, only 
she is generally too conventional to make use of the 
right. It has become mine because I have done my 
share of hard work.” 
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The power behind these sentences might well be 
remembered by the millions of women of Roumania 
to-day; those who, for the first time, have the right 
to act upon their thoughts and take their part in 
the government of the country. 

Royal encouragement has usually been strength- 
ening to literature and painting, and Queen Marie, 
herself a writer and an artist, was able to transplant 
to Bucarest some of the patronage which existed in 
small German courts in the days of her girlhood. 
This bond between princes and gifted citizens, 
encouraged by the Prince Consort and inherited by 
most of his children, has been a constructive in- 
fluence in many countries. It is interesting to trace 
the survival of Prince Albert’s gifts in his descen- 
dants. His encouragement of artists and his own 
talents in composing and drawing provides a strong 
theme in the story of the royal family. One traces it 
to Princess Alice and her friendship for the critic 
Strauss in Darmstadt, the talents of Princess Louise 
as a sculptor, Lady Patricia Ramsey’s painting, and 
in Queen Marie’s talents which she used to bring 
the women of Roumania forward, buying their 
pictures and supporting the publication of their 
prose and verse. 

With the example of two Queens Consort who 
wrote seriously, for publication, Roumanian women 
have almost overshadowed the men of the country 
as writers and artists with reputations abroad. 
Helen Vacaresco, once a close friend of Queen 
Elizabeth, still lives in Roumania. Princess Marthe 
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Bibesco, herself a well-known authoress, has become 
the friend of writers, through her work, in both 
Paris and London. Olga Greciano’s fresco painting, 
Nora Steriadi’s mosaics, the sculpture of Militza 
Patrasco, and Riri Delavrancea’s originality and 
force as an architect: all these show that women 
hold a great place in the cultural life of the country. 
Roumania has produced a woman owner and editor 
of a newspaper, Michaela Catargi, and the present 
leader of the girls in the Straja Tarii movement— 
Nissa Gamarasesco—is a woman of great sympathy 
and foresight. There are women barristers, chief 
of them Ella Negruzzi, and the famous pilot, Irina 
Burnaia, who recently made a romantic flight, to 
the Roman camp at Birdoswald near Carlisle, to see 
what manner of country it was that the Dacians 
served in two thousand years ago. 

Women are strong-minded and free in Roumania. 
In character and independence they are in no sense 
influenced by their nearness to the east. 

Before the elections of June, 1939, certain pro- 
fessions were open to women. ‘They could become 
doctors, barristers, architects and teachers. Three 
of them had become members of municipal councils, 
but they could neither be nominated nor vote for 
elections to parliament. King Carol’s new Con- 
stitution has given them equal rights with men, 
but it is interesting to note, from the results of the 
last election, that they have not rushed in to take 
advantage of the privilege. Voting is compulsory in 
Roumania, but some women preferred to pay their 
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fine, pleading that they were too busy at home to 
go to the polls. And only one woman has been 
returned to Parliament, a small landowner from 
Craiova. 

Although this may seem an apathetic response, 
it is interesting to view this change in the status of 
women in Roumania in relation to the history since 
1866. Under the influence of Queen Elizabeth, 
Roumanian women developed an ideal of family 
life and the educated class introduced the culture 
of the French into their homes. Queen Marie 
extended this, for she brought women into public 
life and, through exhibitions and patronage, she 
encouraged them to share in the artistic and civic 
interests of the country. King Carol has given them 
equal rights with Roumanian men, for he believes, 
as he once said, that a country governed entirely 
by its men loses or lacks a full appreciation of the 
importance of family life. His belief in this is 
shown by the several appointments he has made of 
women to key positions in the country and his 
wish that the girls as well as the boys should be 
trained in the Straja Tarii. 
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ROUMANIA’S GOVERNMENT 


THE present Government of Roumania emanates 
from the King’s will: it is the reward for his patience 
and for his uncanny sense of “the right moment” 
for action. When Goga’s government ended, King 
Carol introduced a change in Constitutional Gov- 
ernment but, more than this, the beginning of a 
change in the sense of citizenship in his subjects. 
Somewhere else I have tried to describe the simi- 
larity between British and Roumanian people. 
When you break past these aspects in which we 
are alike, you find many of the instincts of the 
oriental in the Roumanian. He may try to draw his 
character and his habits of thought from the west, 
but his instincts pour into him from the warmer 
south. He likes to doze in the coffee shops and spin 
hisdreams. Heisacontemplative creature, likely to 
be swept from his serious purposes in a second, by 
the lilt of a gipsy song. Music goes deeper into his 
core than religion: it belongs to his foundations of 
paganism. 

There is music when a Roumanian child is born 
and when he dies, he is carried to his grave with a 
great symphony of violins and singing. The shep- 
herd boys on the green foothills pass the long sultry 
days inventing tunes upon their prune-wood flutes: 
the children on the river bank play dancing themes 
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upon bulrushes, bound together like the pipes of 
Pan, or they wander through the orchards con- 
juring music out of a pear leaf, stuck between their 
tongues and teeth. The fisherman in the delta lolls 
in the stern of his boat and whistles through scales 
from the carp he has caught. The sob of a violin 
will cast a spell of imagining over the Roumanian: 
he will even turn from argument, which he loves 
very dearly, to catch a tune on the wind. 

The Roumanian is blessed with a vivid imagina- 
tion and he is quite happy to sit over a glass of wine 
and think over the pleasures of a great highway 
bordered by trees. He does not feel compelled to go 
out and build that highway or plant those trees. 
This is the nature of the people whom King Carol 
is trying to lead towards civic consciousness, and the 
laws of community life. 

When I was in Bucarest the first time, I used to 
dine in restaurants clattering with political gossip. 
Men belonged to political parties in the same way 
as Britons belong to cricket clubs or bestow their 
loyalty upon football teams. One was merely con- 
fused by the streams of opinion. Liberals whis- 
pered their hopes over their glasses of warm tuica, 
tales would be told of broken loyalties and eyes 
would be raised to watch Bratianu’s secretary, 
dining with a stranger, or to follow Manoilescu, 
walking towards a table with a letter in his hand. 
It was a city of whispers and suspicion. 

Perhaps King Carol’s problem was not so far 
removed from that of Mustafa Kemal, who also 
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turned the eyes of his people from the east to the 
west. The great Turkish leader chose new earth at 
Ankara for his capital: he swept the ancient lines of 
Turkish history aside and, through his own zeal, he 
stirred the people from their oriental lethargy and 
moulded them to his almost western design. 

King Carol’s method has been different, but the 
results promise to be the same. When I went to 
Bucarest the second time, the theorists were no 
longer allowed to gossip over the restaurant tables. 
They had been sent about their business. In one 
year, King Carol had begun his renaissance: he 
was already imposing his will upon the organisation 
of the state. He had chosen his time with infinite 
care. While the tournaments were going on be- 
tween the politicians, King Carol had spent three 
years in drawing up the new Constitution which 
he presented to the people on February 27th, 1938. 

Nine years had passed since King Carol made 
his dramatic flight into Bucarest, to assume his 
crown. They were years of patience and solid 
building. A Roumanian minister spoke to me of 
these years some time ago and he chose an inter- 
esting incident to illustrate his theme. Bucarest is 
built about the imposing Soseaua Kisselef, a broad 
boulevard which runs from the crowded centre of 
the city into the fringe of a suburb. It is a noble 
road and almost half-way it broadens about a 
colossal Triumphal Arch, celebrating the valour of 
the Roumanian soldiers in their battles against 
Germany. When King Carol returned to Bucarest 
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the arch was still built of plaster and light concrete. 
One of his first changes was to build it in endurable 
stone. ““That action,” said the minister, “is sym- 
bolic of all that the King has done. He has built 
solidly.” 

In January of 1938, when Goga was still in 
power, King Carol had already completed the 
multitude of clauses in the Constitution. It is a 
tremendous document, designed to cover every as- 
pect and possible situation in the lives of 20,000,000 
people; also, it defines, in rigid phrases, the power 
of the monarch and the laws of succession. 

King Carol’s first move was to dismiss Goga: his 
second was to form a government which would 
expend its energies on constructive measures and 


1 Articles 34, 35 and 36 of the Constitution state that: 


The constitutional powers of the King are hereditary in direct line and 
legitimate descent from His Majesty King Carol I of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, in the male line, in order of primo-geniture and to the 
perpetual exclusion of females and their descendants. The descendants 
of His Majesty will be brought up in the Eastern Orthodox Faith. 

In the absence of male issue of His Majesty King Carol I of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen, the succession to the throne will devolve upon the 
eldest of his brothers or on the descendants of the latter in accordance 
with the provisions contained in the preceding Article. If none of the 
brothers or their descendants is alive, or if they declare in advance that 
they do not accept the throne, the King may designate his successor from 
one of the reigning dynasties of Western Europe, with the acquiescence 
of the national Houses of Representatives given in the form set out in 
Article 36. If neither of these alternatives supervenes, the Throne 
becomes vacant. 

In the event of the Throne being vacant the two Assemblies shall meet 
immediately, if necessary without convocation, as a single Assembly and 
shall, within and not later than eight days, elect a King from a reigning 
House of Western Europe. 

Other Articles provide that in the event of a Regency, ‘No amendment 
whatsoever may be made in the Constitution,” and that ‘““The King may 
not at the same time be head of another State without the consent of the 
Assemblies”: that he is ““Head of the Army,” that he “has the right to 
declare war and conclude peace,” and that he “‘enters into political and 
military treaties with foreign States.” 
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not be corrupted by party intrigues. In a country 
bred on party politics, King Carol dared to form a 
National Government of men who would share his 
ideal and his aim. It was only with such men that 
he could introduce the new Constitution peace- 
fully to the people. First of all he chose the aged 
Patriarch Miron Cristea, whose venerable reputa- 
tion and authority in the Church made him an ideal 
leader in a time of important changes. During the 
years he was framing the Constitution, King Carol 
had watched the men who were competing for politi- 
cal power: he had tested their talents and he had 
examined their loyalty to him. It was from those 
who had proved themselves in this examination that 
he formed the new Government: men in whom 
character was the first essential. The choice of 
Miron Cristea was wise. He was a noble-looking 
old man and a symbol of piety and honour to the 
mass of people. As head of the Church, he was 
able to quell antagonism among the lesser village 
priests, many of whom were on the list of the 
members of the Iron Guard. While he was bring- 
ing the Church nearer to his aims, through the 
Patriarch, King Carol also enlisted the help of 
the Army by appointing three Generals to the 
Cabinet; all men who had been valiant during the 
War and who were well known to the people. 
Through them, he extended power to the lesser 
officers of the Army, quartered in country towns. 
They were given authority to judge and to punish, 
to search out political offenders and bring them to 
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Justice, and to crush illegal societies. Within a few 
wecks the country, which had been so chaotic under 
Goga, was held in the grip of strong, orderly, 
military control. 

The second important personality was Armand 
Calinescu, the late Prime Minister, a man of 
dynamic will, ruthless in action and capable of 
destroying his enemies. He had already served the 
King under Goga. I saw him one day in Bucarest, 
standing alone in a lift, unaware that he was seen. 
He still stood as if his spine were made of iron: the 
lines on his face were still of strength rather than 
geniality. Even when alone, his jaw was firm and 
his lips tightly drawn together. Calinescu lost his 
left eye when he was a boy, playing with bows and 
arrows. This wound was hidden behind a black 
monocle which added an element of dark mystery 
to his stern rigidity. He was ambitious, and always 
on parade. Calinescu was fiercely loyal to King 
Carol, and his assassination was a terrible blow to 
the country. Constantin Argetoianu, the present 
Prime Minister is no less a loyal leader, with 
interests and sympathies which bind him to Great 
Britain. 

Mititza Constantinesco is the third figure in the 
new regime. He had been Governor of the National 
Bank of Roumania during the Goga government 
and he knew, only too well, the financial bedlam 
which had been created. He had to see the coffers 
of the country almost emptied before Goga was 
dismissed. Constantinesco was first entrusted with 
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the Portfolios of Industry and Commerce and, 
afterwards, Finance and the National Bank of 
Roumania. He shares with the Prime Minister an 
unflinching honesty which, with the King’s example 
and encouragement, is changing the economic and 
bureaucratic ethics of the country. His methods 
have been so distasteful to Germany and Italy that 
the governments of these countries have tried to 
induce King Carol to dismiss him. He favours 
Great Britain’s system of finance and is ruthless 
with corruption. 

The Minister of Justice, Victor Iamandi, is a 
typical Moldavian, stubborn and energetic. He is 
a talented lawyer and a good orator, but the 
horizon of his interests is naturally limited to in- 
ternal affairs. He administers the law according 
to the stringent code of the new government, and 
he was partially responsible for the cold decision 
with which Codreanu and so many members of 
the Iron Guard were put on trial. 

Grigore Gafencu, Minister of Foreign Affairs, is 
the best known of the Roumanian statesmen 
abroad. He did not join the Government until it 
had been in power for some time. In less than a 
year Grigore Gafencu made a pleasing impression 
on the democracies, especially during his visit to 
London in April of this year. He is a unique figure 
in Roumanian politics. He had a Scottish grand- 
father and, beneath his French culture there is 
a solid streak of Scottish authenticity. When I saw 
him in Bucarest, sitting at a desk, with a tremendous 
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portrait of Carmen Sylva on the wall behind 
him, he showed me an album of enchanting water- 
colour sketches made by his grandfather, who bore 
the good name of Saunders. They were sketches of 
Rome, Florence, Paris and other capitals: placid 
and delicate impressions of the cities through which 
the Minister was to travel himself, within a few 
months, in such different circumstances. Grigore 
Gafencu is tactful and amiable rather than dynamic, 
and a cultivated scholar rather than an astute 
politician. He is scrupulous in ethics and wholly 
devoted to the person of the King. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that after years 
of experiment, King Carol has at last gathered a 
company of honest men about him. When he 
summoned the new Cabinet, early in February of 
last year, the time and the circumstances were ripe 
for him to announce the new Constitution. 

British politicians and people are at last realising 
King Carol’s talents as a statesman. George Mar- 
telli wrote in the Daily Dispatch on the eve of the 
King’s visit to England, “Carol is no fool about 
politics. Some observers consider him to be one of 
the shrewdest political tacticians in Europe.” Mr. 
Martelli went on to describe the King’s patience, 
of which I have already written. “He can bide 
his time. He showed this by the choice of the 
moment for his return to Roumania. He had 
waited five years. Those years were not all spent 
in idleness in Paris. Carol was working, preparing. 
His dash across Europe in an aeroplane with only 
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the pilot as his companion was a gallant thing. 
When he was forced down by lack of fuel it needed 
nerve to continue the flight. But his calculation 
proved to be right.” 

“Again he waited—this time for seven years— 
until he felt strong enough to revise the Constitu- 
tion and rule without the political parties. This 
may have appeared to the British public as an anti- 
democratic attitude, but there is little resemblance 
to democracy here, in the way that it worked in 
Roumania.”’ 

Many similar tributes have been paid to the 
King for his organisation of the events leading up 
to the inauguration of the Constitution. One’s 
thought goes back to the political acumen credited 
to King Ferdinand for the Land Partition Act of 
1918. The old King, with the advice of his Minis- 
ters, distributed the earth among the people. King 
Carol, working alone, gave them incontestable rights 
as citizens and a new code of laws. He has given 
them their Magna Charta. 


The clauses affecting the rights of citizens are 
perhaps the most important in the Constitution. 
Up to February of 1938, to be a Roumanian was 
an indistinct privilege, as far as civic rights were 
concerned. In the opening Articles of the Con- 
stitution, King Carol defined the duties of his 
people: 

All Romanians without distinction of ethnical origin 
and religious denomination shall consider the Fatherland 
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as the fundamental aim of their lives; they shall sacrifice 
themselves to defend its integrity, its independence 
and its dignity; they shall contribute by their work to 
its moral improvement and to its economic progress; — 
they shall faithfully fulfil the civic obligations imposed 
on them by law, and they shall contribute willingly to 
the carrying out of public duties indispensable to the life 
of the State. | 


The King then proceeded to give what Roumania 
had never enjoyed, a definition of citizenship: 


All Romanian citizens without distinction of ethnical 
origin or religious denomination are equal in the eyes of 
the law and owe respect and obedience to the law. 

No citizen has the right to consider himself exempt 
from civil or military duties, whether public or private, 
on the ground of his religious or other beliefs. 

No class distinctions are acknowledged in the Romanian 
State. In the impostiton of taxes no privilege ts allowed. 
Decreases and increases of taxes can only be general and 
fixed by law.+ 


The full imagination and justice of this change 
in the state of the individual in Roumania is not 
appreciated in England and it was allowed to pass 
with scant recognition in the Press. Now the privi- 
leges of citizenship are defined and all minorities, 
“All Romanian citizens without distinction of 
ethnical origin or religious denomination are equal 

1 See Appendix II, p. 174. 
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in the eyes of the law.” In a later Article, ““The 
liberty of the individual is guaranteed.”’ This was 
the solid and enlightened beginning of King Carol’s 
Constitution. Thus Hungarians, Saxons, Bulgarians 
and those Jews who could produce evidence of 
residence in Greater Roumania before 1918 may, 
at least in theory,.educate themselves, with equal 
opportunity, for political office, commissions in thé 
army, and civil service. It is too much to hope 
that this blessed state of equality (which includes 
Roumanian women) can come about with the mere 
signing of the Constitution. But the law is there, 
and the men in power are strong enough to see that 
it is truly kept. It remains for time and experience 
to transform the clauses of a document into the 
nature and habits of a people. Considering the 
nature of the Roumanians and their traditional 
casualness over law, the effect of the change in govern- 
ment has been remarkable. King Carol introduced 
the death penalty with the new code of laws and there 
are simple statistics to show that, within one year, 
crime has abated in all parts of the country. 

The machinery of government was further sim- 
plified by incorporating the seventy-two counties 
into ten administrative districts. The old arrange- 
ment of provincial control was unwieldy. Now the 
division of the country is based on geographical 
features and each province has at least one big town 
and a navigable waterway. King Carol has estab- 
lished his own method of governing the provinces 
by appointing a royal governor to each of them. At 
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present they are two senior civil servants, two 
magistrates, two professors and four retired generals. 
These officials are personally responsible to the 
sovereign. Most of the ten provinces have been 
given the name of their principal waterway, to 
emphasise that the divisions are based on economic 
interests and not on politics. 

Roumania did not accept these changes with 
quick cordiality. There were no acclamations at 
first, for the experience of previous years had made 
the people cautious of innovations. But, as the 
months passed, the King’s popularity was affirmed 
and confidence was slowly born. 

Three major incidents have disturbed the serenity 
of the first two years of the regime. While King 
Carol was in London during November of 1938, 
Codreanu and the Iron Guard used the opportunity 
to burn synagogues, fire factories and send threat- 
ening letters to the members of the Government. 
King Carol returned to his country, after his 
splendid journey through Europe, to find the people 
intimidated by a wave of Nazi-like aggression. A 
miscreant at Cluj went so far as to break a window 
of the royal train with a stone and the King’s 
arrival in Bucarest was delayed two hours while it 
was mended. | 

The King had been at Berchtesgaden a few days 
before. He coped with the fanatical upstart, Cod- 
reanu, and his followers, with such fierce resolve 
that the country was alarmed lest he had adopted 
German methods on the way home. The death of 
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Codreanu and his followers was ordered, and the 
country had to face the anomaly of executions being 
sanctioned by a Prime Minister who was also 
head of the Church. This dramatic move was so 
well handled that the Iron Guard was almost 
destroyed, despite the moral and financial support 
of Germany.? ; 

The shooting of the Iron Guard leaders surprised 
those countries through which King Carol had 
recently travelled as a guest. It must be remem- 
bered that the King had been patient with Cod- 
reanu for a long time. He was not a great or in- 
telligent man and the letters produced at his trial 
showed that he was barely literate. He was an 
unbalanced, dangerous zealot and the country was 
obliged to count his life as unimportant compared 
with the destructive influences that would be re- 
moved with his death. The quick action of the 
Government astounded Roumania. The shooting 
was announced in the newspapers; there was no 
attempt at secrecy. Only the age-old legend of the 
escaping prisoners was revived to soften the story 
of the killing. This was the first “incident” in the 
year of the new Government and it passed with 
extraordinary calm. The country accepted the 
violent blow to Nazi ambitions and slowly, respect 
for King Carol’s strength was increased. 

The next problem came with the death of the 
Patriarch. But Armand Calinescu had already 


1 The confessions of Hansjurgen Koehler, former Section Chief of the 
German Secret Police, published in the Leicester Evening Mail during May 
of 1939, support this accusation. 
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assumed most of the Prime Minister’s responsi- 
bilities and there was no political embarrassment 
for King Carol when he handed the Premiership 
over to him. By this time, the people were re- 
assured for the Government had kept its promises. 
The first promise had been order and safety for the 
country. The second, to unite the country, the 
third, to give the people a new Administrative Law, 
the fourth, a new minority status and the fifth, to 
put finances in order and re-establish the credit 
and good name of Roumania abroad. The third 
disaster was the assassination of Armand Calinescu, 
already referred to. King Carol met this setback 
with great courage. The constructive work goes on. 

Sir Charles Petrie wrote in the Quarterly Review 
for April 1939 of King Carol: 


‘“‘His energy is remarkable, and in no branch 
of the administration can there be any doubt 
whence the driving-force is derived. The numer- 
ous portraits of the King and the Crown Prince 
which meet the eye in the provinces as well as 
in the capital are evidence not only of loyalty 
to the throne but of a very wholesome respect 
for its present occupant. The atmosphere in 
Roumania now is that of France immediately 
after the death of Mazarin, when Louis XIV took 
over the reins of government and everything 
derived from the throne. . . . Somehow, too, 
the King persuaded the ordinary Roumanian to 
become an optimist, and as a result the prevailing 
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tone is decidedly cheerful. . . . Roumania is no 
longer sunk in sleep, and that she is every day 
becoming more alive to her possibilities is due to 
her truly remarkable King.” 


The story of King Carol’s achievement went out 
into the world. His courage in standing up against 
German intimidation compelled respect. There 
was something heroic, and in tune with the country’s 
tradition that she should keep her ideals of demo- 
cracy alive, while other, less attractive theories of 
life pressed against her from neighbouring powers. 
While the mightier governments suspected and 
threatened, while Herr Hitler ranted his old 
message, while millions of pounds were being spent 
in re-arming Britain and while, in turn, Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia were plundered, Roumania, 
brave and isolated, trusted in her own destiny. 
Internal troubles became less and less. The old- 
fashioned virtues of justice, tolerance and honesty 
appealed to King Carol, above the marauding and 
bombast of the dictators. He went his own way. 
With no solid promises of help from Britain and 
only the threat of Germany’s greedy policy, forever 
alarming his people, he held his small company of 
statesmen together. They pacified, reassured and 
then strengthened the country. 

At the end of the first year, of which King Carol 
was justly proud, Le Moment, the most literary and 
calm of the daily newspapers in Bucarest, used the 
word Renaissance in describing the achievements of 
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the Government. The word remained and it 
became a label. When Armand Calinescu cele- 
brated this first year in a broadcast speech, he 
described the aims of his King and his fellow 
Ministers as The Mission of the National Renaissance 
Front. 

A few paragraphs from this speech by the late 
Prime Minister give a clear conception of the state 
of affairs in Roumania at the beginning of this 
year; also of the purpose which was in Calinescu’s 
mind. He said: 


‘‘What is the National Renaissance Front? I 
wish to emphasise at the beginning that this is a 
Roumanian formula. Those who imagine that 
they detect in it some relationship with a foreign 
regime are mistaken. ‘Those who search within 
it for some outside inspiration will not findit .. . 
the essence, the basis of this Roumanian move- 
ment, its spirit and its aims, are peculiar to 
Roumania and are such as meet Roumanian 
needs. . . . Indeed, it is my firm belief that by 
this movement we are reviving an old Roumanian 
tradition. For let us not forget that in all times of 
crisis our people were united. . . . It was thus 
that they accomplished the union of 1859. It 
was thus that they fought the war of independence 
and thus that they fought in 1916.” 


It was not a wild flight of imagination for the 
Prime Minister to turn back into history for signs 
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of unity in the country. He recalled Costache 
Rosetti’s pronouncement, “If at times we have 
fought among ourselves, it was only over petty 
matters. Whenever it was a question of the Nation, 
there were no Roumanians divided against each 
other. There was no division. There was unity. 

. Roumania always has been and always “a 
be unanimous in her great hours.” 

Within the limitations of human nature, sie 
Roumanians had been unanimous during this year 
of experiment. The peace of the country was re- 
markable, in view of the alarming circumstances 
in almost every other country in Europe. The 
Prime Minister continued, in his broadcast, to 
review the work of the year: the “‘spirit of equality” 
with which the ethnical minorities had been invited 
to join the National Renaissance Front, the freedom 
in language, religious worship, civil and political 
freedom accorded to them, and the right to found 
schools. “‘Such is the treatment accorded to Min- 
orities in Roumania,” he said. ‘‘We have kept, and 
continue to keep, the keenest possible watch upon 
the application of those rules.” 

The Prime Minister went on to define the aims 
of the Renaissance Front. “This .... is not a 
political party in the old sense of the word. It isa 
movement.”? And then, ‘“‘What are the ideas, what 
are the guiding principles which will enable the 
National Front to fulfil its task? First there is the 
National idea. . . . The second idea is respect for 
the family as a social cell. . . . The individual can 
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only be conceived of as a social element, existing 
first of all in the family. The protection of the 
family therefore forms one of the aims of the 
National Front.” Then, “The National Front is 
based on the Christian Religion. Being above all 
a spiritual movement, it wishes to give to life a 
meaning and a moral value.” At the end of this 
part of his address, the Prime Minister added, ‘“The 
National Front considers that work is a factor which 
ought to be especially honoured.” 

This last phrase guides us to the latest and most 
important change in internal affairs in Roumania 
since January last. Upon this ideal, that work 
“ought to be especially honoured,”’ King Carol has 
authorised elections and has already made his 
speech to the first Parliament of members drawn, 
not from political electorates in the British meaning 
of the word, but from the three categories of 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, and the 
Cultural or Intellectual occupations. King Carol’s 
steps have been quite clear. He was the architect 
of the Constitution. In February of 1938 he called 
in the builders, under the Patriarch, to prepare the 
country for the great change and to build the 
structure of his design. Now he brings the pro- 
ductive elements of the country to speak for the 
people in the Parliament. 

It was the King’s dream that he should free the 
country of party politics. He is too much a realist 
and too aware of the frailties of human charac- 
ter to lean upon his dreams alone. Here is the 
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practical, enlightened attempt at true representa- 
tional government, drawn from the producing forces 
of the country. 

Large landowners, small farmers and peasant 
farm workers have been elected to represent agricul- 
ture. Manual labourers who sought election in- 
cluded a carpenter, a typesetter, a locksmith, a 
longshore man, a miner, a foundry worker, a shoe- 
maker, a clerk, a tailor, an electrician and a barber. 
Grocers, bankers, a bookseller and a druggist were 
chosen from industry to seek election. The vague 
category of Cultural or Intellectual occupations 
includes schoolteachers, public school and university 
professors, clergy, engineers, architects, physicians, 
veterinary surgeons, pharmacists, lawyers, writers, 
artists and journalists. 

The elections of June, 1939, show that King 
Carol’s plan for a truly representative government 
has come true. The deputies elected to the Lower 
House number 258 and of these 86 represent 
agriculture and manual labour, 86 commerce and 
industry and the same number the “Intellectual 
occupations.”” There was no disorder or fuss in 
the elections. The voting was secret and—blessed 
restriction—election manifestos were restricted to 
100 words. 

King Carol must have been satisfied by the results 
for they endorse everything he has done since the 
new Constitution was declared. The late Armand 
Calinescu, chosen to be Prime Minister a year 
ago, stood as a small landowner and was returned 
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with 164,000 votes and, in Bucarest, M. Grigore 
Gafencu, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, gained 
the biggest vote on the intellectual list. : 

The eighty-eight seats in the Senate went to 
fourteen representatives of manual labour, eleven 
to industry and twenty-two to the intellectual 
professions. ‘The remainder of the seats went to 
members from universities and other institutions. 

The reassuring feature of the elections, next to 
the return of the leaders who have already done the 
spade work, was in the return of about thirty peasants 
who came into the Lower House, not as professional 
politicians, but as representatives of their class. 

It is too soon to pin more than hopes to this 
change in government. The members have only just 
come into power. But anybody who has watched 
the work of the late Prime Minister and who knows 
the loyalty with which he served the King must 
feel confidence and gratitude that the country was 
freed from so much of the political chicanery of the 
past and that, as far as we can see, the King’s will 
is the people’s will also: a state of government 
which makes one pleasantly optimistic for the future. 


One of the greatest problems of the Government 
is in arming the country and preparing for the war 
with which we have been threatened for so long. 
Roumanian statesmen are naturally reticent if you 
ask them questions about their military strength 
and the extent of their armament factories. But 
there is no secret about King Carol’s aims in this 
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problem; no secret that while he has been building 
schools and physical training centres, he has also 
studied the need for armaments, remembering his 
country’s plight in the last war. Except for the 
limited output of one arsenal in Bucarest, the 
country was dependent upon the Allies for her 
munitions and her.aircraft. King Carol has never 
forgotten this frightening lesson and now machine- 
guns, rifles and ammunition are being made, and 
the quantity is increasing. Roumania’s chief lack 
is aircraft and it is in this weakness that outside help 
would mean so much to her. 

Certain questions are asked by Britons when 
talking of Roumania’s position in case of her going 
to war. Usually, these questions are framed in 
the light of the Great War. People forget the in- 
crease in Roumania’s population through the return 
of Transylvania and the fact that whereas she was 
able to put 800,000 men in the field in 1916 she 
can now amass an army of 2,000,000. Nor does the 
map of the old war give any indication of the 
circumstances and problems of the next. It must 
be remembered that in 1916 Roumania had to 
defend a sickle-shaped front of about 2,000 kilo- 
metres against the Germans, Austrians, Hungarians 
and Bulgarians. With her army of 800,000 she re- 
sisted them for two years. It was only after the bold 
stroke of Falkenhayn in bringing fifty-seven of the 
best divisions from Verdun, to move south and co- 
operate with Mackensen, who moved north from 
Bulgaria, across the Danube, that the Roumanians 
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were forced to give up part of their front line and 
retreat in Moldavia, where they held the Germans 
at bay until 1918. British writers have seldom 
recognised the heroism and fortitude with which 
they stood out against the enemy during these 
years. They underestimate also the dogged resis- 
tance of the peasants who, with the lessons of 
privation in their blood, are still able to go into 
battle, barefoot and hungry. To the Roumanian 
peasant, used to hardship, war means changing from 
the struggle against nature to a battle against man. 

General Falkenhayn’s victory of 1916 could not 
occur again. The circumstances leading up to his 
tactical co-operation with Mackensen could not be 
repeated because, through the changes in frontiers, 
Roumania’s fighting line would be 629 kilometres, 
with more than twice the army to defend it. 

A map reveals the relationship between Roumania 
and her possible enemies.1_ Roumanians still hope 
that there is no fear from Russia since the Russians 
have abandoned their claims on Bessarabia. But 
she no longer has Poland as an ally and must face 
any struggle without this source of help. 

Somewhere else I have written of the exaggerated 
view of the military strength of Bulgaria. Since that 
chapter went to press, there have been renewed 
assurances that Bulgaria is not as formidable as 
Britons imagine. It is now realised that Germany 
would not be able to bring her troops into Bulgaria 
as she did in 1916, when she used Serbia as a country 


1 Details of frontiers are given in Appendix III, p. 174. 
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of transit. That way is blocked to her and her 
protests in June, when M. Gafencu was at Ankara, 
consolidating the alliance with Turkey, show that 
her military experts are fully aware of the strength 
of the growing friendship between the Turks and 
the Roumanians. Bulgaria was capable of attack- 
ing Roumania in. 1916, because she was able to 
lean, strategically, with her back to Turkey and 
with her left flank on Serbia, then occupied by the 
Austro-German armies. This would not be the 
case in another war, with Turkey, Jugo-Slavia and 
Greece as Roumania’s allies. Any move on the 
part of Bulgaria would bring her up against the 
concerted action of all four members of the Balkan 
Entente. 

Hungary is therefore Roumania’s only potential 
enemy neighbour and she would not dare to move 
without the support of the Germans. It isimportant 
therefore that the present Government of Roumania 
should consider, above all, the defences on the 
Hungarian frontier. The first line of defence is at 
present supplied by the so-called ““Tataresco line” 
of pill-boxes. If these were ever passed, an enemy 
would have to face the natural defence line of the 
Western Carpathians, with the treacherous moun- 
tain passes in which even the mighty machinery of 
modern warfare would be at a terrible disadvan- 
tage. Nature is Roumania’s grand ally against 
Hungary. The men who would defend the moun- 
tain passes know every inch of their country. If an 
invading army eventually conquered the Western 
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Carpathians, they would come to the Transylvanian 
Plateau, another stronghold divided by two parallel 
lines of high hills. Even if these second and third 
lines of natural defence were to fall, there would be 
a fourth in the path of the enemy: the main and 
highest chain of the Carpathian Mountains. 

It would be a great blunder for British people to 
underestimate the importance of these defences.} 
Combined with the courage of the Roumanian 
peasants, which is the thrilling theme upon which 
I have insisted throughout this book, our friend 
of the lower Danube would acquit herself nobly 
in a war. 

King Carol I was proud of the courage of his 
soldiers at Plevna. King Ferdinand was proud 
of the victory against the Germans at Marasesti, 
the little village on the Sireth River. King Carol IT 
is building up an army which will be capable of 
adding still another victory to Roumania’s story, if 
aggression or necessity ever drives him to take his 
part in the present war. 


i Details of the strength of the Roumanian Army are given in Appendix 
» P- 175. 
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(above) THE FORTIFIED BELFRY OF THE SUCEVITZA 


EPILOGUE 
LEAVING ROUMANIA 


(APRIL, 1939] 

TEN days ago, when I arrived here, the railway station 
was agitated and the air trembled with the fear of war. 
Soldiers surged towards the barriers, excited, jostling, the 
young ones smiling, the older ones with searching eyes, 
like the eyes of men after a long march. I had seen the 
troops massed on the frontier and I had seen bayonets, like 
blades of silver flame, animating the placid fields. I 
arrived in Bucarest, sharing a sickening yet amazing sensa- 
tion with those hurrying figures in khaki. I suppose that 
the word War has jolted men’s senses and sickened thewr 
stomachs in the same way all through history. I remember 
the wonder and awful sense of cracking doom that came 
to me when I was a boy, standing outside a newspaper 
office in New Zealand and seeing the little word, WAR, 
in big letters, on a poster. It was a strange, frightening 
sensation to step out of the train at Bucarest and realise 
that I was joining a herd of people, warm, pressed together, 
with the damp, hot smell of the peasant women who were 
clinging to their men. It was menacing and unnatural. 


When I arrived at the railway station this afternoon, 
to leave Bucarest, the agitation of ten days ago had dts- 
appeared. Ordinary passengers stalked forward, with 
trucks of luggage at their heels. The soldters and the 
peasant women, with their white faces framed in black 
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shawls, had all disappeared. The chocolate sellers, the 
tourist agents and the smiling relations, come to say “Au 
revoir,” dispelled the hint of war. I settled down to my 
three days of travelling with a different emotion from last 
year. This time, I have come to love Bucarest and, perhaps, 
to understand the Roumanian people. Their courage and 
their pride are thrilling to me. The train races towards 
Budapest and Vienna. In twenty-four hours I suppose 
I shall stand on Salzburg station and see the strutting men 
of the new regime, and listen, in vain, for some echo of 
Mozart’s violin upon the harsh wind. 


The sun has fallen behind the Carpathians and I am 
alone. The earth 1s placid, yet breathing with the gentle 
movements of the day’s end. Peasants trudge along the 
dusty road and a boy with scarlet stockings swings his 
Jeet from the end of a farm wagon. The wagon moves as 
uf it 1s as conscious as the horses that the stables and rest 
are near. 

A tremendous haze of bright blue light comes in between 
the train and the far away mountains. It rolls in great 
elephantine shapes, spreading out into a shroud over the 
darkening earth. The blue light pours into the hollows and 
it confuses the outlines of the lower slopes. It catches the 
multitude of little pools in the fields and makes them glow 
like polished tin. 

There is a village within a fold between the hills. The 
square white cottages cluster near to the spire of the 
church, like a brood of ducklings, aware of the gathering 
darkness. The village seems small, lost in the vast blue 
scene: but it 1s the symbol of life 1n Roumania. It is a 
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stronghold: it stands for poverty with courage and for the 
continuity of freedom. A village of people who believe, 
with their contemporaries in my own English village, that 
they were born to be free and to use the fruitfulness of the 
earth for their happiness. 

I took a little encouragement from my last view of the 
land, before darkness came. We passed a broad swamp in 
which millions of pampas stalks still retained the tufts of 
last year’s flower. In the dying, blue-grey light they were 
like a million spears . . . the ghosts, perhaps, of the 
spears that flashed over the land in the time of the Roman 
invasion; spears, waiting for heroes to come from the deep 
recesses of the Carpathians and from the wide plains, from 
every white peasant’s cottage, if need be, to defend not only 
the land and the name of Roumania, but also to celebrate 
the individuality of man and help to save him from a tyranny 
over the mind which is more sinister than poverty or defeat. 
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PaGE 21. Mr. Bertram C. A. Windle, in The Romans in 
Briton, shows in his map, page 63, that Amboglanna 
(Birdoswald) is about fifteen miles from Carlisle, to the 
east, and one and a half miles from Gilsland railway 
station. It is one of the largest and most interesting of 
the Roman stations on Hadrian’s Wall and has been 
excavated. On page 69, Mr. Windle writes, ‘“‘Again to 
the west and on the wall, where a road now called the 
‘Maiden Way’ crosses it, is Amboglanna (Birdoswald), 
also five and a half acres in extent, and an inscription 
informs us that ‘the first cohort of Dacians (the Alian 
cohort) under Marcus Claudius Menander tribune built 
this by order of Modius Julius Imperial Legate and 
Propretor’.”” On page 191, Mr. Windle states, ‘‘Fuprter 
was the original Aryan god of the bright sky to whom 
the oak was sacred, and to him was attributed the 
Fulgur—the Thunderbolt. Statuettes of his have been 
found in Britain, and an altar at Amboglanna bears the 
inscription of which the following is a translation: “To 
Jupiter the good and great, erected by the first Alian 
cohort of Dacians which is commanded by the tribune 
Ammonius Victorinus’.” 

A further interesting reference to the presence of the 
Dacians in Britain occurs in Vol. I of Thomas Hodgkin’s 
The Political History of England, covering the period “From 
the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest.” He 
writes: ‘‘While Britons were being enlisted for service 
abroad, Asturians from Spain, Frisians and Batavians 
from Holland, Tungrians from Belgium, Lingones from 
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Gaul, even Dalmatians and Dacians from the distant 
provinces which bore their names, were tramping from 
station to station along the mighty wall of Hadrian, 
bathing in the chilly waters of the Tyne, or hunting the 
deer on the misty slopes of Cross Fell.” 


APPENDIX II 


PaGE 154. These quotations are from New Romania, 
Oxford, 1939. In this publication, the new spelling of 
*‘Romania” is used, instead of the older forms of 
*“Rumania’”’ or ‘“Roumania.”’ 


APPENDIX III 


Pace 166. Roumania’s frontiers are divided as follows: 


With Soviet Russia . ; ; . 812 km. 
With Poland . : ; : . 365 km. 
With Hungary (including former 
Czechoslovakian frontier) ‘ . 629 km. 
With Jugoslavia ; ; ‘ . 557 km. 
With Bulgaria : . . 601 km. 
Black Sea shore : : : . 454 km. 
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PacE 168. The latest official figures revealing the strength 
of the Roumanian Army were given in the League of 
Nations Military Annual for 1937. The total strength of 
eight Army Corps was composed of 22 Infantry Divisions, 
2 Light Infantry Divisions and 4 Cavalry Divisions. In 
addition there were 65 Light Artillery Regiments, 28 
Heavy Artillery Regiments and 16 Engineer Regiments. 
The Roumanian aviation strength was given as 850 
aircraft. ~The Roumanian Black Sea Navy as 7 destroyers, 
1 submarine and 1 convoy ship. The Danube Patrol 
Service comprised 34 gun carriers of various types and 
sizes. 

The figures since 1937 have not been made available, 
but it is known that in every department, strengths have 
been increased. In case of war, there would be twice as 
many units, but the number of men would be increased 
almost ten times. It is estimated, conservatively, that 
Roumania can mobilise an army of 2,000,000 men. In 
addition she would have, behind the front, for auxiliary 
services in hospitals and for A.R.P. light duties, the 
Strajeri organisation which would produce some 3,000,000 
trained young people. Of these, at least 1,000,000 would 
be capable of important service. 

For the past three years, Roumanian boys have been 
trained through three stages. From the Strajeri organisa- 
tions they have gone to pre-military training, at the 
age of 17 years. At 21 years, they have served two years 
with the army. Therefore, to-day, every healthy young 
Roumanian past the age of 23 years is a tyained, soldier. 
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